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The shadow of his loss drew like eclipse, 
in Darkening the world. We have lost him ; he ts gone: 
7) : Iie know him now : all narrow jealoustes 
s 7 Are silent ; and we see him as he moved, 
ho How modest, kindly, all-accomplished, wise, 
~? With what sublime repression of himself, 
And in what limits, and how tenderly ; 

Not swaying to this faction or to that ; 
a Not making his high place the lawless perch 

& Of winged ambitions, nor a vantage-ground 
— § For pleasure ; but through all this tract of years 
te Wearing the white flower of a blameless life, 
_§ Before a thousand peering littlenesses, 
ard, F In that fierce light which beats upon a throne, 
an And blackens every blot. 
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= Throughout his reign H.M. King George V 
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~- © was our Patron. He appreciated the distress 
“ F we serve, and by little thoughtful acts and 
= - gifts he sought to help. -He set a standard 
_ and an example. 
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BUT BE SURE TO USE 
WaLpore Ouus/ 


Your thoughts, like your pen, will flow more freely when 
you write on Waldorf Club Notepaper. It’s a joy to 
write on its beautifully glazed surface—a surface that is 
entirely free from “ grease.”’ Waldorf Club Notepaper 
and Envelopes can be obtained from all Stationers and 
Stores, including branches of Boots Ltd. (Stationery 
Dept.) and W. H. Smith & Son Ltd. 
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BISCUITS 


Perfect 

with Cheese.. 
Perfect 

with Butter. .. 
..with a 
glass of Wine 
or alone 
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GOOD OLD==\ 
GULF STREAM 











Draw your chair closer. Put some 
more coal on. Take another dose of 
cough mixture. Start an argument: 
which is worse for motoring—fog or 
ice? Tell the maid TWO hot water 
bottles. WE DON’T CARE ! 


For we are going to play squash. 
Swim in the Covered Pool. Golf in 
the grounds. Bask in the Sun Lounge. 
Dance in the Ballroom. Make hey- 
nonny-no generally while the sun shines 
and because there are no extras on the bill. 


Er—did you sneeze ? 
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NEWS OF 


HE message from Queen Mary to the nation, 
expressing the Queen’s gratitude for the sympathy 
manifested towards her and commending her son to the 
loyalty of his subjects, is a fitting epilogue to the great 
events of the past ten days. Great Britain since King 
George’s death has profoundly impressed the world, and 
impressed even itself. The scenes in London have 
naturally dominated all others. That the King’s death 
should have called into the streets in January rain and 
cold throngs of mourners exceeding in volume the multi- 
tude that crowded to rejoice with the King and Queen 
in May sunshine at the Jubilee is perhaps the most 
striking of all tributes to the place King George held in 
the estimation of bis subjects. There may have been 
here and there some excess of sentiment. Many 
thousands of the sightseers were no doubt animated by 
the Londoner’s inveterate love of a show, be it wedding, 
be it funeral. But the plain fact is that the country has 
been mourning the loss of a sovereign in whom no fault 
could be discerned, and it realised him in death as it 
never had in life. Now emotions will be veiled again ; 
the Englishman’s traditional reserve will be resumed ; 
but none of us is the worse for having felt intensely and 
allowed something of our feelings to be revealed. 
x * * * 
Mr. Eden and Egypt 
Mr. Eden has no more urgent problem before him 
than that of Egypt, and it is to be hoped that he will 
lose no time in pushing forward the promised renewal 
of negotiations for a Treaty. The Egyptian General 
Election is due in March, and it is greatly to be desired 
that the main points should be agreed before it takes 
place. Electioneering is already casting its shadow over 
the “ United Front,” and if, as is generally expected, 


THE WEEK 


the Wafd comes to power as the result of the elections 
and these points are still unsettled, it may be tempted to 
proclaim itself the sole authority entitled to negotiate, 
and the whole question may be again involved in internal 
politics. But to make quick progress it will be necessary 
to concentrate on essentials and accept the results of 
former negotiations on the minor points. The Egyptians 
are unlikely to make any difficulty about necessary 
accommodations to the present military situation, but 
any serious departure to their disadvantage from the 
main lines of the draft Treaty of 1930 would almost 
certainly be fatal to a settlement. 
* * * * 

What this country has broadly to decide is whether a 
friendly Egypt is not more valuable from a military as 
well as a political point of view than an unfriendly one 
hedged about with military restrictions and precautions. 
At the beginning of the Italian-Abyssinian affair there 
seemed to be an excellent opportunity for a renewal of 
friendship with the Egyptian people. They were whole- 
heartedly with us on that issue and ready and willing 
for any necessary military co-operation. But they looked 
for some public assurance that they would be treated 
as allies and not as vassals, and when this was not forth- 
coming, and there followed the unfortunate episode of 
Sir Samuel Hoare’s Guildhall speech, extremists had 
rich material for the allegation that England was in 
the mood to ride roughshod over them in internal as 
well as external affairs. The Cairo correspondents 
have hinted at other lapses and omissions during these 
months, and though it is not too late to retrieve the 
situation there is a strong opinion among the older and 
wiser British residents in Egypt that it should never 
have been allowed to become what it is. 
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Railway Assessments 


The complicated, prolonged and costly litigation over 
the assessment for rates of the railway companies has at 
length been decided by the House of Lords judgement 
reducing the assessment of the Southern Railway from 
£2.180,000 to £1,077,131. The ruling gives the company 
a title to £1,500,000 paid in excess over the period 1931-36, 
and to a reduction of £300,000 in rates this vear and 
in future years. Since the House of Lords’ decision 
was on a question of principle which applies to all 
the railway companies, they have claims amounting 
in all to £15,000,000 in repayments and to £3,000,000 
a year in reductions. As a consequence, £3,750,000 
arrears, and an annual £750,000 (25 per cent. of the 
total) is due from.the local authorities, who, especially 
in County Durham, have protested their inability to 
pay; 75 per cent., or £11,250,000, and an annual 
£2,250,000, is due from the Railway Freight Rebates 
Fund, and can only be realised by withholding rebates, 
that is, by increasing freight charges, to traders, especially 


the heavy industries, coal, iron, and stcel. Equally 
the local authorities can only pay by raising rates. 


Thus it would seem that the railways’ claims, which 
are rejoicing the hearts of railway stockholders and 
workers, can only be realised, short of Government 
intervention, at a severe cost to the rest of the com- 
munity. 

; * * * x 


From Laval to Sarraut 


It is not much to the purpose to discuss the prospects 
of the new French Cabinet at length here, since M. Sarraut 
will have met the Chamber before these lines appear, 
and to judge from present indications may quite possibly 
find his Government ended almost before it has begun. 
Its prospects have recently changed for the worse in 
the course of less than a week. At first the omens for 
the new administration were hopeful. It represented 
a Left-Centre Republican concentration stretching far 
enough to the Right to bring in M. Flandin and_ his 
Democratic Alliance Group. So at least it appeared. 
But it turns out that M. Flandin has acted without his 
Group, which by no means approves of his co-operation 
with various sworn Radicals in the Cabinet. In view 
of the opportunity M. Flandin has had as Foreign Minister, 
during his visit to London for the King’s funeral, of 
discussing international affairs with Mr. Eden, it will 
be a misfortune if the Cabinet of which he is a member 
fails to survive for the brief period between now and the 
March But the destructive tendencies of 
the French Chamber are inveterate, and once again it 


elections. 


looks as though a coalition was beginning to disintegrate 
from the moment of its formation. 


* % * * 


The Veterans’ Bonus 

On Monday Congress overrode, by crushing majorities, 
President Roosevelt’s veto. and the Veterans’ Bonus Bill 
became law. The President has asked for an appropria- 
ticn of $2,250,000,000 to finance the measure, but the 
immediate cost of the Bill to the Treasury is not yet 
known. Not morethan half of the veterans are expected to 
cash their $50 and $100 bonds; the remainder will hold 
them as investments paying 3 per cent. interest. Strong 
pressure will be put on the President to finance the Bill 
with the profit the Treasury would: make by a further 
devaiuation of the dollar, though, since the payment 
is non-recurring, there is no reason why the cash for 
immediate payment should not be raised by loan. The 


President, saddled with an unwelcome Bill, is not likely 
to reduce his election chances by raising’ the money 
through new taxation, and he might well be dismayed 
by the international as well as the domestic effects of 


—= 
a dollar devaluation, which would finally drive France 
off the gold standard. The embarrassments of the 
Bill are indeed many, but, given its electoral appeal 
and the support it has commanded in Congress, th 
President is to be commended for his resistance , 
it and its supporters, who have formed as insistent 
rapacious a lobby as any in American politics. 
* * * * 


and 


A Doomed Conference 


The Naval Conference resumed _ its Sittings 9 
Wednesday, without Japan. The prospect is increasingly 
depressing. Japan’s attitude has ruled out all possibility 
of limiting the total tonnages of fleets—unless, indeed, 
they are limited to the same figure for Japan as { 
Great Britain and the United States. Now the hope 
that at least some reduction would be effected in the size 
of individual vessels has become remote. Great Britain’, 
desire to get the capital ship down to 25,000 tons ¢ay 
only be realised if there is agreement on the part of ll 
the other Powers, including Japan. The Japanese 
might, in fact, concur, but there is little likelihood tha 
the United States or France or Italy will, for the two 
latter countries are already building 35,000-ton ships, 
and the United States considers at least that tonnage 
necessary for her in view of the distance at which her 
fleet may have to operate from its base. Failing a 
sudden and general shifting of position, of which there 
is little prospect, the conference will end with nothing 
worth mentioning accomplished. Competitive building 
on an unlimited seale will be legal eleven months hence, 
The probable consequences, both political and financial, 
if the race begins, awaken the gravest apprehension. 
In that lies the only hope of a reversion to sanity in the 
time still available for a change of front. 

x * * * 


Geneva and Danzig 

The League of Nations Council has reason to be satisfied 
with the results achieved in its dispute with the Danzig 
Senate. Herr Greiser, President of the Senate, who 
favoured the Council with a Hitler salute, at first 
challenged both the Council's grounds for complaint 
and the validity of the Permanent Court's judicial 
decisions. But finally he promised to put into effect 
the recommendations made by the Council in a previous 
session and to amend the decree laws declared unconsti- 
tutional by the Permanent Court. If this promise is 
kept, the Danzig Senate must rescind the decrees which 
protect National Socialists against the law, amend th 
penal code which allows it to imprison persons for offences 
which are not illegal, and authorise appeals to a judicial 
court against the suppression of newspapers. — Thes 
measures will be some guarantee for the liberties of th 
anti-Nazi minority in Danzig, and a mark of the League's 
authority. The admirable unanimity with which the 
Council gave its approval to Mr, Eden’s severe report 
did much to modify Herr Greiser’s originally defiant 
attitude. Of cqual effect was the co-operation given 
to the Foreign Secretary by Colonel Beck on behalf of 
Poland. The real question is whether Berlin will leave 
Danzig to manage its own affairs. If it does the tension 
will be at once relaxed. 

bo * * aK 

Hard Fighting in Abyssinia 

General Graziani has shown again, as he did earlier i 
the campaign after the taking of Gorahai, that his mobil 
columns are capable of amazingly quick movement. 4s 
the crow flies, Wadara, where his patrols re now reported, 
is over 200 miles from Dolo, and the retirement of Ras 
Desta’s men must have been in the nature of a sauve qu 
peut. That 10,000 of them have been killed is very 
unlikely, since their total strength was probably not much 
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more than twice this number. A stiffened resistance is 
almost sure to be met before Alata, 80 miles to the north- 
west, is reached. With a line of communications so long 
and so plainly vulne rable to an attack from the north 
General Graziani is likely to pause before undertaking 
major operations in a country which becomes increasingly 
difficult from Wadara onwards, and his lightning stroke 


may well prove to be only designed as a diversion and 
protection to a resumed offensive on his original line of 


attack towards Harrar. 
* * * * 

The Tembien battle remains for the moment a paper 
victory for both sides. The facts, as nearly as they can 
be discovered, are that an attempt by the Italians to fore- 
stall a blow at their right flank north-west of Makalle led 
toa battle of encounter—almost the first of the war—in 
which both sides suffered heavy casualties and neither 
achieved its full purpose. Here the Abyssinian claim to 
havetaken 10 guns and 100 machine-guns must be accepted 
with great reserve until reliable confirmation is received. 
If it proves to be even approximately correct, the threat 
to the Italian line of communications is a very serious one 
and their hold on Makalle extremely precarious, 

* * * * 


The Aftermath of Stavisky 

The French jurymen who have just emerged from the 
interminable trial of Stavisky’s alleged accomplices 
(many of whom, including his widow, they acquitted) 
have followed up their verdicts with a remarkable gesture. 
They have addressed to the President of the Republic 
a jomt manifesto calling attention to defects in the 
French judicature and civil service. After pointing out 
that the prolonged success of Stavisky’s frauds was 
rendered possible by the complicity of judges and officials, 
they bluntly add that, in their opinion, some who are 
guilty have not been punished, while others who have 
been punished are not guilty. These representations 
cannot be ignored by the public, for it knows that few, 
if any, disinterested laymen have got so far behind the 
scenes in the Stavisky affair as these jurors have. Yet 
it remains more than doubtful whether anything will 
The real culprits are not the judges and civil 
servants, but the powerful members of the Chamber 
and the Senate, before whose nod judges and _ civil 
servants tremble, since they can stop promotion in the 
official hierarchy. The abuse is gross, even deadly, 
but how can it be ended? Only a Government would 
have the power, and before the same nods every Govern- 
ment trembles too. 

* * * * 


be done. 


Unpaid Fines 

The Act designed to secure that delinquents failing 
to pay fines shall not be imprisoned without special 
inquiry into their means to pay, is now in force, and 
magistrates up and down the country are holding special 
sittings to comply with it. The first held in Manchester 
was reported last week at a column’s length in the 
Manchester Guardian; and the impression conveyed 
may well be true of the majority of well-conducted 
courts. Undoubtedly the Act means extra work for 
the magistrates concerned; but no less undoubtedly 
it is already keeping out of prison a great many people 
who would otherwise automatically have gone there. 
That is a valuable result, worth a good deal of trouble 
to secure. It remains to be seen how far certain devices 
will prove  satisfactory—notably that of sending 
offenders to * police cells ” instead of to prison, Either 
a stigma will attach to a night in the cells, or it will not. 
If it does, they may be no improvement on prison. But 
if it does not. they may become only too popular, in 
the sense that large sections of the population would 
Svoner go there than pay 5s, 


Parliament and the Funeral 

Our Political Correspondent writes: Many Members 
as they streamed away from the memorial service at 
St. Margaret’s on Tuesday were expressing surprise that, 
in the great funeral procession from Westminster 
Hall to Paddington, the democratic institutions of the 
country were not directly represented. It is certainly 
odd that no place was found in it for the Members of 
the Cabinet. It is true that they attended the funeral 
service at Windsor, but they might well have had their 
part in a procession in which every branch of the fighting 
services was fully represented. The Prime Minister 
should at least have been there, and with him the Leaders 
of the Opposition parties to express the unity towards 
the throne that exists behind all our great controversies 
on domestic and foreign affairs. So should the Speaker 
of the House of Commons. He is, after all, the symbol 
of the might and majesty of the people’s will. He is 
the only man after the King to whom everyone is 
expected, if he meets him in the street, to take off his 
hat. Both the Speaker and the Prime Minister took 
part in the Jubilee procession to St. Paul’s. Though 
there may be excellent reasons why no official position 
was assigned to them on Tuesday it would be interesting 
to know them. 

* * x *” 


There was much speculation, when the House met 
last week to vote the address of condolence and to 
swear fealty to King Edward VIII, as to what changes, if: 
any, would be made in court procedure or the forms of the 
constitution with the accession of the new King. It 
was generally agreed that the court might be stripped 
of some of its ceremonial splendours. King Edward 
has no liking for the more elaborate forms ef State 
etiquette. Uniforms give him no thrill. He would 
always prefer, if the admitted of it, to 
appear in a lounge suit rather than in scarlet and 
gold. My chief memory of him at successive openings 
of Parliament is of a young man, rather shy and self- 
conscious in the splendour of his robes, and nervously 
tugging at his collar which clearly he was feeling was 
too tight for him. Where great functions are necessary 
he will perform them with all the necessary dignity and 
decorum, but I imagine that there will be as few of 
them as possible. It is significant that throughout his 
reign as Prince of Wales he has remained at St. James’s 
Palace, preferring the comforts of a modest bachelor 
establishment to the gilded splendours of Marlborough 
House. When he moves in due time to Buckingham 
Palace, as of course he will do, it will be with reluctance 
and with many regrets for the old quiet mode of life that 
his new and vast responsibilities force him to abandon. 
In that he will reflect the spirit of his time. It is an 
age that likes simplicity. 


occasion 


* * * * 


As to the constitution, it is generally agreed that 
there will be no innovations. The new King is known 
to be under no temptation to exercise any personal 
power and will accept in letter and in spirit the advice 
tendered him by his Ministers. It may be, however, 
that there will be a more intimate relationship between 
Crown and Cabinet. King Edward, despite his experience 
at the front, is essentially a post-War young man, and one 
by one the great oftices of State are being filled by post- 
War young men too. There is a real gap between the 
men who were brought up in the long peace that lasted 
practically from: Waterloo to 1914 and those who spent 
their early manhood in a world rocking and shaking in the 
convulsions of the Great War. The King will be united 
in thought and outlook to his Ministers as no king has 
been united before, by the bond of that dreadtul experi- 


ence, 
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ROYAL EXEMPLARS 


HE nation has taken leave of King George. 
With majestic and moving ceremony his body 
has made its last journey through the city that is 
the heart and centre of his Empire and been laid in 
the Garter Chapel at Windsor beside his kinsmen 
who made their pilgrimage there before him. The 
octave of grief, that for the world began in all its 
poignancy when the words of tempered sorrow, 
‘““the King’s life is moving peacefully towards its 
close,” first fell on its ears, is ended. A new King 
reigns. Life must continue. The world is about its 
work again. King George is already in a sense a 
memory, though these days of mourning have made 
his personality so vivid that to millions of his subjects 
who never saw him he seems more near and real in 
death than he did in life. The memory left is im- 
perishable. But a memory of what? Of a king 
discharging the duties of his office faultlessly. Of an 
ordinary man—a very ordinary man, as he termed 
himself—dignifying and adorning his high estate by 
the conscientious and self-sacrificing application of 
no other qualities than any of us, his subjects, were 
capable of exercising in the daily round of our normal 
lives. And are capable still, the more so for the 
example the king that has gone from us has given us. 
Death that sets the term to a single life calls a 
momentary pause in all other lives. We stop and 
notice what we let slip before. New traits in the 
dead are observed and marked. The King in life 
was far removed from our common lot. The King in 
death is revealed as an example to the humblest of 
the citizens of his realms. 

That is a simple and obvious truth, but we may be 
grateful none the less to the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
to whom the whole English-speaking world is under 
a deep debt for the direction he has given to our 
thoughts in these days of mourning, for emphasising 
it so firmly and so clearly as he did in his two im- 
pressive addresses, at Westminster Abbey and from 
Broadcasting House, on Sunday. The Archbishop 
appealed particularly, as befitted his own office and 
the occasions on which he spoke, for a new remem- 
brance of God, because of the example of a King to 
whom religion was a deep reality and the observances 
of it a daily practice. The striking regularity ofthe 
King’s attendance at publie worship could be ascribed 
to the influence neither of tradition nor of convention. 
He went far beyond what might have been asked or 
expected of him on those grounds. That those 
weekly hours spent with his family and a congregation 
of his subjects in a spiritual quest brought him con- 
scious strength and courage for the ceaseless business 
of a sovereign’s life is proved by his quiet resolve 
that nothing should interfere with them. This is an 
age in which the claims of public worship are largely 
disregarded, for reasons many and familiar, whether 
adequate or not. King George’s example, impressed 
the nation by the Archbishop’s words, may 
properly cause many’ who have sincerely mourned 
the King to ask themselves whether they may not be 
missing something that he found and deeply valued, 
because they have ceased to take the trouble to seck it. 





on 


That is a matter on which cach man must seareh 
his own heart and none ean prescribe rules or give 
verdicts for another. There are other qualities djs. 
played by King George in his life, and by Queen Mary 
and King Edward since his death, well calculated bot}, 
to move and to inspire all to whom they haye 
been brought home by spoken or printed word in thes 
days of national bereavement. A people modelling 
itself on King George’s diligence and kindliness anq 
self-sacrifice, on Queen Mary’s devotion to family as 
well as public duties, and her wonderful fortitude in the 
hour of widowhood, on King Edward’s quiet and 
unfaltering assumption of the heaviest burden that 
falls on any shoulders in this land, would be a people 
in a large measure transformed. Fortunate are we 
indeed in a royal house that offers such examples to 
its subjects. It has not been always so in Britain, 
It is not everywhere so today. Nor is it to be claimed 
that the King or the Queen Mother or the royal 
princes are of anything but ordinary clay. They are 
no more immune from the weaknesses and failings of 
humanity than any one of the human men and women 
who watch them moving in that fierce light that beats 
upon a throne and exaggerates every littleness and 
every fault. No higher tribute indeed need be 
offered them than the recognition that the work they 
have todo they have done and are doing supremely well. 
That perhaps was most conspicuously true of King 
George ; perhaps it only seems so because it is on his 
completed achievement that our minds at. this 
moment are primarily fixed. It would be the best of 
all memorials to the King, and one which the lowliest 
of his subjects can raise as easily as the highest, if as 
individual citizens we resolved in this hour of 
farewell that we would for the nation’s sake school 
ourselves to the exercise in our several spheres of 
those virtues which he for a quarter of a century 
exercised for the nation’s sake in his. 

And now we have on the throne a new exemplar. 
King Edward VIII has already made _ himself, as 
Prince of Wales, as well known to the people of this 
country as his father. They do not know all of him. 
Part of him has still to be revealed even to himself, for 
only the new responsibilities now resting on him can 
bring certain qualities to their full fruition. Already, 
in the eight days of his reign that have passed as 
these lines are being written, there seems visible in his 
character a new dignity and a new depth, blending 
most happily with that unaffected simplicity that has 
commended him since his childhood to every circle— 
and they are many—in which he moved. On no 
one, not even Queen Mary, has the stress of these last 
days been heavier. The spectacle of the young King 
walking twice for long miles through London behind 
his father’s coffin has given him at once a place beside 
that father in his people’s hearts. As the millions oi 
listeners to the service broadcast from Windsor on 
Tuesday heard the last strains of the Dead March 
die away, the first emotion for many, perhaps for most, 
of them was thankfulness that at last that silent 
figure before the coffin could find relief from a strail 
of mind and body almost beyond physical endurance. 
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The Prince as King will be a different man from the 
Prince as Prince. But as Prince he has long displayed 
qualities which we may study with profit to ourselves. 
How many of the new King’s subjects have done as 
much for ex-soldiers as he has through Toe H and the 
British Legion, or as much for the youth of the country 
as he has through the Jubilee Trust ? How many 
have manifested as personal an interest in the un- 
employed as he has through his visits to Tyneside 


and other suffering areas? Yet in all these fields it 
is open to everyone not indeed to do what the King 
has done, but at least to do something. Two of the 
keynotes to King Edward’s character are reality and 
simplicity. None of us but would be better for more 
of them ourselves. Happy is the country whose 
sovereigns are not merely rulers but exemplars to 
their people, and unworthy the citizen to whose life 
such examples make no difference. 


A 'TTEMPORARY COAL PEACE 


MONG the topics of news which national mourning 
has inevitably thrust into the background, 
few are of more direct importance to Great Britain 
than the settlement in the coal industry. It has 
averted for the present the peril of a national stoppage 
in the coal-fields. More; it is of a kind that does 
credit to both sides, and suggests, in however tentative 
a form, the possibility of building up eventually a 
better and friendlier relation between them. 

The men’s original demand (for a uniform advance 
in all the districts of 2s. a day on wages) could not, as 
things are, have been met out of the proceeds of the 
industry in any district. Only by drawing additional 
money either from the Government or from consumers 
might appreciable increases be financed at all. The 
Government, influenced by the history of 1925-6, 
refused to contemplate a State subsidy ; but it put 
useful pressure on the owners for the establishment 
of those district selling organisations, which are 
the first indispensable step towards ending the 
present cut-throat competition in pithead prices. 
At the same time the public, in the form of large 
home consumers who had through that competition 
heen buying their coal very cheaply indeed, came to 
the rescue with voluntary interim undertakings to 
pay more. By this method the Midlands and Lan- 
cashire were enabled to offer an advance of 1s. a day. 
Unfortunately it is not a method that can avail 
much in districts mainly producing coal for export. 
South Wales, which is of that character, found itself 
only able to offer 5d. Yorkshire, which produces 
largely for export, though even more largely for the 
home market, wavered for some time between the 
two levels. But finally it joined the Midlands in 
offering 1s, 

These offers the miners have wisely accepted. 
Wisely because, for what they were worth, they had 
heen made possible by a genuine public friendliness 
towards the workers’ claims; and that sympathy 
would have been quickly forfeited by a reversion to 
blind fighting tactics, such as the late Mr. Cook 
adopted in 1926. But the miners’ leaders, who showed 
on this occasion considerable diplomatic skill, have 
secured as makeweight another concession of real 
value. This is the consent of the coalowners to 

co-operate with the Mineworkers’ Federation in setting 

up a joint standing consultative committee for the con- 

sideration of all questions of common interest and of 

general application to the industry, not excluding general 

principles applicable to the determination of wages by 
district agreements. 

It does not mean that the coalowners have abandoned 

their fixed refusal to revert from district wage agree- 


ments to a national one. Nor will their central 


organisation, the Mining Association, take part in 
the consultative committee, the members of which 
on the employers’ side will emanate from the district 
associations. | Nevertheless it opens a_ practicable 
door to the consideration of mining problems on a 
national basis ; and that is something to be heartily 
welcomed. 

Rejoicing as we must over the peace-making, let us 
not be blind to its limited scope and temporary 
character. The miners’ leaders offered a settlement 
for five years certain in exchange for the acceptance of 
their original demand. No such settlement is here. 
The low wages in South Wales will not be made much 
less low by increments of 5d. per day. The district 
selling organisations are a first, not a last, step; and 
few can doubt that large amalgamations of ownership 
and operation are just as essential to any permanent 
solution. We published on December 6th last a letter 
from a mining engineer of high standing, who esti- 
mated that a unification scheme might usefully 
reduce the number of colliery concerns (at present still 
over 1,000) to about 60, with an average output of 
just under four million tons apiece. That is a very long 
way from nationalisation en bloc, or even from the 
erection of one ownership per district; yet it repre- 
sents a degree of concentration enormously in advance 
of anything that is likely to be achieved under the 
powers which were conferred by the 1930 Act and 
administered by the Reorganisation Commission. 
New legislation, new powers, new machinery are 
needed ; and only the Government can supply them. 
Will it do so? Has it a plan? 

Then, again, what is to be the solution for the 
export districts ?. The competitive price to be paid 
by the foreigner is much less subject to control than 
those paid by home consumers. No doubt selling 
associations can do something, as we have recently 
seen in the steel industry, by bargaining with foreign 
associations to allot certain markets between them. 
But there are stiff problems to be faced—not least 
the fact that here, as in the case of shipping, much 
of the foreign competition is State-subsidised. Ought 
Great Britain to subsidise coal exports—whether at 
the expense of the home consumer or at that of the 
general tax-payer ? Without dogmatising about all 
eventualities, two very strong objections may be 
pointed out. The first applies to all subsidies on 
exports ; it is that, whereas a bonus paid to the home 
consumer is spent within the country and fructifios 
there, a bonus paid to foreign consumers is sheer loss. 
The second applies specially to coal exports ; it is that 
they are exports of an irreplaceable raw material, 


limited in amount; and while such exports might 
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formerly be defended or excused on the ground that 
they were so exceedingly profitable, it would be quite 
another thing to lavish State money on selling them 
at a loss, after they have actually ceased to pay. 

An even ‘broader problem, which on several sides 
calls for more systematic treatment than it has 
hitherto received, is that of the reduction in the 
number of workmen which the industry can employ. 
This is coming about, not only through the shrinkage 
of export markets and the bunkering trade, but 
through the more rapid extension of the use of coal- 
cutting machinery. The difficulties formerly experi- 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK | 


IKE many other people I know, I have been a good 
deal exercised in the past week regarding methods 

of showing ‘respect for King George. Of the depth of 
feeling that has pervaded the whole nation there can 
be no question. Never perhaps has a great people so 
expressed itself. No mournful trappings could add 
anything to the demonstration of sorrow and affection 
which the queues in Westminster Hall and the multitudi- 
nous homage of last Tuesday provided. But King Edward 
was right when he decided that Tuesday should not be 
oflicially declared a day of national mourning. The nation 
made it so, but the nation was not necessarily right. 
The day could not be a holiday, and no one wanted to 
make it that. And a lengthened midday stoppage, 
covering the period of the funeral at Windsor, would 
have been more effective in many ways than the con- 
version of a week-day into a Sunday. For a man to 
leave his job for an hour or two because of King George, 
and then go back and do it a little better because of 
King George, would be the best of all proofs of respect. 

** * * * 

I go a little further than that. There is even a danger 
that mourning profoundly sincere may take on a touch 
of the artificial, The B.B.C. is not quite guiltless in 
regard to that. The general verdict, with which I 
agree, is that the B.B.C. faced the situation so suddenly 
thrust on it admirably, but let its emotions get away 
with it later. Never had news so momentous been 
announced by wireless, and Sir John Reith deserves 
warm commendation for the method adopted on the 
first sad Monday night—and not less for the conspicuous 
success of the Windsor broadcast last Tuesday. The 
cancellation of all regional programmes last week may 
have been justified, but if so, far more trouble should 
have been taken to make the single national pro- 
gramme worthy of the occasion. Worthy of the occasion 
it certainly was not—particularly on the musical side. 
And the decision to close down all transmission on 
Tuesday after the funeral was indefensible. Half 
the nation that day had little to do but sit at home. 
Why should Sir John Reith deprive them of the 
instruction and entertainment he was appointed to 


provide ? Suitable programmes could easily have been 
framed. To call this “ respect ” is to misuse language. 


What, I wonder, did the B.B.C. consider the right way 
of spending the last ten hours of Tuesday ? 
* * * * 


The poets have not on the whole responded with 
marked success to the demands made on them in the past 
ten days. I have read, I think, most of the verses 


printed in the daily Press—Mr. Masefield’s two sonnets, 
Sir John Squire’s poem and the Dean of Durham’s (unless 
T am mistaken in the identity of J.C.S.andC., A. A.) and 
Mr. Shane Leslie’s and Mr. Edmund Blunden’s, and two 
by Algol in the Morning Post. 


None of them is anywhere 


—,-—— 


enced in adapting this to British pits seem now to have 
been overcome, and its use is likely to spread fast 
The men displaced, or their families, wil] hoes 
eventually to be found other work ; and the questioy 
is, whether this must (as usually at present) be work 
in some totally different part of the island, or work jy 
or near the places where they live. The first js, fg, 
many reasons, a most costly and undesirable proces, 
But the second, as a rule, can only be expected to come 
about, if and when the Government awakens, gs it 
has not yet, to the State’s immense concern in the 
location of industry. 


near first class. By no means all of them are jer 
being second class. None, I think, is as good as \y. 
A. C. Benson’s pcem on the death of Queen Victoria, 
which first appeared in The Spectator on January 26th, 
1901. I should put Mr. Blunden and Algol at the top 
of the list, but not predict immortality, or even length 
of days, for their poems or any others. But of course 
the comparisons that suggest themselves are hardly fair, 
Tennyson did not, so far as I know, write his tribute to 
the Prince Consort in the days between the Prince's 
death and burial, and King George may yet find worthy 
celebration. Meanwhile journalists have in these last 
days produced some notable prose. The leading article 
in The Times of last Saturday, under the heading “ The 
Last Audience,” was far finer than any of the poetry. 
* * * * 

Instances of King George’s singular considerateness 
recurred so often that no peculiar quality can be claimed 
for one incident recounted to me a few days ago. Not 
long after the War an investiture took place. The 
recipients of distinctions were both military and civilian, 
the former, of course, in full uniform, the latter in decent 
black. But times were hard even then for some ex- 
officers, and one man, whose decoration was a double 
D.S.0., had come, no doubt perforce, in a flannel suit, 
His discomfort as the long file moved slowly up the room 
towards the sovereign was manifest. At last he reached 
the King. Instead of receiving the usual formal word, 
he was held in conversation for something like five 
minutes, and passed on with the consciousness that the 
thousand eyes he had imagined looking askance at hin 
were now expressing an unmistakably respectful envy. 

* * * * 





Curious testimonials to the general humanity of our 
penal system crop up from time to time.. The other 
day a London magistrate got a letter from a man he 
had sentenced a few months before as a suspected person. 
The writer was in a general hospital in the metropolis. 
He knew no one in London and wrote to the magistrate 
in a moment of loneliness telling him he was there. 
He promptly received a visit, for which he had not gone 
so far as to ask, and can count on help and _ support 
when he gets out to start life again. Obviously the 
incident is a considerable tribute to the magistrate 
himself, but it also says something, as I have suggested, 
for our system of criminal justice. 

* * * * 

I have mentioned once or twice the astonishing 
response to Canon Sheppard’s recent appeal for the 
Ethiopian Red Cross. The full total has not yet been 
oflicially announced, and I refrain from stating it here 





(though it has, I believe, been mentioned in public). 

But it will be found to be very well above £25,000. The 

previous highest wireless appeal total was under £20,000, 
JANUS. 
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THE ANATOMY OF FRUSTRATION: HI. IMMORTALITIES 


By H. G. WELLS 


AVING launched his thesis—and one must admit, 
made a very plausible case for it—that any 
conscious animal whose intelligence rises to the level 
of apprehending death, must necessarily set about a 
research for some sort of immortality ; Steele concluded 
his first book with a classification and scrutiny of what 
he calls “ immortalities,” the various systems of mental 
escape from a brooding preoccupation with death, to 
which people in our present world are found to be 
clinging. 

He distinguishes two main classes of immortality, as 
immortality has been imagined. There are the immor- 
talities that merely extend the individual self in time, 
extend even the bodily self, retaining all its definiteness, 
all its idiosyncrasy, for ever, and the immortalities that 
merge the individual in some greater entity, real or 
imaginary, Which is not subject to the personal cycle of 
birth, growth, maturity, decay and death. The first of 
these two classes is the cruder and earlier. The naive 
imagination of the child, the savage or the simpleton, 
cannot get far beyond its current state of mind. It has 
incorporated or forgotten its previous states of mind and 
cannot anticipate those to come. When Mrs. Bloggs 
sits in her back pew and hears the blessed hope of immor- 
tality coming from the pulpit, it is Mrs. Bloggs herself, 
body and soul, thirty-five, a little faded, kindly and 
tending to put on weight, who is to live, she understands, 
eternal in the heavens. Dressed rather differently 
perhaps, more in the bridesmaid style, but otherwise the 
same, Going on and yet staying put, for ever and ever 
and ever. 

The obvious difficulties confronting those simpler intelli- 
gencies in their determination to have an_ indefinite 
prolongation of themselves, such obvious difficulties, 
I mean, as are made by the grave, decay and so forth, 
are brushed aside by a few mentally cheap devices ; for 
instance, a phase of rest and then a bodily reassembling 
and resurrection is assumed, or there is supposed to be 
a “ spiritual ”’ body, a replica, to which the consciousness 
of the dead is transferred. That convenient irrational 
dualism of matter and spirit to which, by a great accumu- 
lation of terms, phrases and idioms, common human 
thought is now so wedded, lends itself very readily to the 
idea of an immortality running not on the flesh and blood 
track of everyday life but switching to a parallel spiritual 
track. It is the same, exactly the same old thing, in a 
different material. The simple mind is too eager to escape 
the thought of frustration through death, to be easily 
critical of the means and method of escape. 

It is outside the scope of these simpler minds, Stcele 
remarks, to reflect that an individual life is a cycle and 
not a static state. It is an incessant movement from a 
birth to a death and a dispersal. Its pace may vary, but 
the movement never ceases altogether and its direction is 
constant. It is not to be arrested ; it is not to be reversed. 
Its end is as essential to it as its beginning. Where there 
is no “ What next ? ” there is no life. We pass from state 
to state, forgetting something and taking in something 
at every stage. The old man is not the same thing as 
his boyhood’s self or his adolescent self ; he is a continua- 
tion of that. He has lost powers and gained them. 

By insisting upon this idea that the individual is a suc- 
cession of phases and can never remain in any single 
phase, or be represented by any single phase, that he or 
she evolves and decays continually, that either the whole 
cycle must persist or none of it can persist, Stecle gradually 
crumbles down all imaginable conceptions of personal 
immortality. In a crowning section he sweeps together, 


in all their vagueness and sentimentality and imaginative 
poverty, a multitude of deseriptions of the future life,— 
from the semitic paradise and a variety of ancient reli- 
gious writings and visions to the strange inventions of 
our modern mediums. It is wonderful how poor in the 
way of objectives and activities is the content of these 
future lives. Their appeal to the imagination is extra- 
ordinarily feeble. We can indulge in reveries about living 
at the North Pole or in Mexico or Arabia, but who in 
reverie has ever lived the Future Life? The imagination 
fails for sheer lack of nourishment. These personal im- 
mortalities, he concludes, are premature and quite futile 
efforts to satisfy this craving to escape individual death. 
And they are all inherently unsound, they are fallacious 
fantasies, bankrupt propositions. 

“One is not dealing here with something that can be 
considered a matter of opinion. One is dealing with a 
confusion of thought that dissolves to nothing under a 
lucid scrutiny.” 

But the case, he insists, is very different with his 
second class of immortalities. He calls these “ merger- 
immortalities.””. There cne deals with psychological 
possibilities. If one calls immortality the soul, then, he 
suggests, it is true that a man may save his soul by losing 
it. The breaking down of the physical and mental isola- 
tion of the self-seeking individual is in accordance with the 
practices of nature. We see this in all the offspring- 
cherishing creatures and still more so in the family- 
forming and social animals. They think nothing of 
self-sacrifice for the herd or for their young. The mentality 
such types display is no longer a completely closed system 
of self-preservation. Even in the lowliest types of men 
there lie about the central core of the self-conscious self- 
seeking ego great systems of personal abandon. There 
are love loyalties, family loyalties, group loyalties, tribal 
loyalties. Steele goes on in his sweeping way to declare 
that all morality, all religious theory, amounts psycho- 
logically to this, that it is a systemisation of the relation- 
ship between the self-secking ego and these outer, less 
egoistic, motivations, so that interests far transcending 
mere individual survival take over the will and con- 
sciousness and direct them to ends that go far beyond the 
limits of the individual life. In these respects man can go 
off at a tangent from the cycle of the individual life, and 
that tangent may be produced indefinitely. 

So far as a human being transfers his will and hope 
to those tangential ends, he may, says Steele, escape 
ultimate frustration. If he can really believe in a deity 
who lives for ever, or in a nation or an interest, scientific 
research for instance, or intellectual progress or what not, 
which may go on indefinitely, and in so far as he can 
identify himself with that on-going non-cyclic —pro- 
gressive being in which he believes he reduces death 
scheme of things. 


“the bedy of this 


to secondary importance in his 
He has found deliverance from 
death.” 

Steele’s examination of the religions that seem to 
promise the common man an endless personal mmor- 
tality is very acute and searching. The crude promise 
seems to be made to, and is certamly believed to be made 
by, the common believer in such religions as Islam and 
Christianity, but directly one passes from what one may 
call the street form of the faith, qualifications and 
ambiguities creep in. Steele cites St. Paul’s First Epistle to 
the Corinthians (XV) as a typical instance of this dis- 
position to whittle away the crude primary pronnse, 
“All flesh is not the same flesh. . .. There are also 
celestial bodies and bodies terrestrial, but the glory of 
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the celestial is one and the glory of the terrestrial is 
another. . . . So also is the resurrection of the dead... . 
There is a natural body, and there is a spiritual body. . . . 
Now this I say, brethren, that flesh and blood cannot 
inherit the Kingdom of God, neither doth corruption 
inherit incorruption. .. .” 

Plainly there had been mental troubles at Corinth, 
and St. Paul, troubled perhaps himself, deals with them 
with extreme caution and extremely little confidence. 

Directly men above a certain level of intelligence 
became active in the organisation of any religion, they 
betrayed their consciousness of the absurdity of crude 
personal immortality and set themselves to make qualify- 
ing statements and mystical interpretations. “ Eter- 
nity ” is a marvellous word in the hands of a good 
theologian. ‘* What: becomes of her immortality when 
‘time shall be no more,’ is a matter for Mrs. Bloges to 
ponder.” 

And having shown that the only completely reasonable 
way in which the individual can escape from the conclusive 
frustration of death is by merger into some greater being, 
Steele goes on to a survey and tabulation of the main 
sorts of these “ merger immortalities.”.. They are of all 
shapes and sizes, simplicities, complexities, inadequacies 
and satisfactoriness. They vary with the critical capacity 
and imaginative powers of the individual. He shows 
that there is no essential difference between the devotion 
of patriotism and a religious devotion, that every sort of 
disinterested preoccupation is a form of escape from the 


—<——————— 


frustration terror, the terror of being left lonely befor 
the advance of inevitable fate. Socialism and especially 
its exaggeration, communism, stand on a_ footing of 
entire psychological equivalence to religion. ** Service” 
is an almost empty phrase with the same intention, 
The sweated worker, the humiliated Christian, the yp. 
successful business man, can get away from inferiority 
and defeat and live triumphant again in his sentiment 
or his faith. 

So the rational way for the intelligent man, assailed 
and beleaguered by assured individual frustration, is to 
set himself to discover the completest form of ‘ merger 
immortality ’’ available for him and to shape and sub. 
ordinate his conduct to that. 

Is the statement Of a best merger-immortality possible ? 
Steele asks, with the answer Yes plainly in his mind. He 
would never, I think, have begun the Anatomy of Frus. 
tration if that had not been in his mind. Are all the 
mystic gods and all the great causes and loyalties, only 
different and imperfect formulae for some more con. 
prehensive flux of effort and desire into which they 
can all be melted?) Which same common flux in the 
light of modern knowledge may be even now amenable 
to a statement broader, simpler, than any hitherto made; 
a statement which may indeed prove now universally 
and permanently satisfactory and directive. And, as 
we shall next describe, Steele addresses himself very 
valiantly to develop his affirmative to that enquiry in 
his second and part of his third volume. 


JAPAN’S ISLAND . WALL 


By WILLARD PRICE 


OLITE but frank suspicion marks the often repeated 
request of the League of Nations Mandates Com- 
mission that Japan should explain more fully what she is 
doing in the South Seas. She holds Micronesia as a 
mandate from the League. According to the terms of 
that mandate, she may not fortify the islands. And 
yet the Commission, in the words of a recent report, 
has “noted particularly the disproportion apparently 
existing between the sums spent on equipment of the 
ports of certain islands in the Japanese mandate and 
the volume of commercial activity.” 
There is reason for concern over the rumours of 
fortifications and naval bases. For these islands of the 
Japanese mandate are the most important from a 
strategic standpoint in the entire South Seas. The geo- 
graphical facts of the case are not sufficiently realised, 
The old Great Wall of China is obsolete. Not only 
China, but all Asia, has a new Great Wall. It starts 
with the frozen Kurile Islands, extends through the 
main islands of Japan, through the Bonins, then broadens 
to take in the 1,400 South Sea islands held by Japan 


under mandate from the League of Nations. This 
brings the Great Wall to the equator. The entire 


Asiatic continent lies behind this rampart. Because of 
the existence of it, America sends ships across the Pacific 
to Asia only by grace of Japan. The route of ships 
passing north from Singapore along the China coast is 
paralleled by Japanese battlements. The northern half 
of the Great Wall is fortified. Is the southern half ? 
The doubt is more than ordinarily pertinent at present 
in view of Japan’s demand for naval parity, her abroga- 
tion of the Washington Treaty, her resignation from the 
League, and her policies in Asia. 

In order to get some light on the subject I have 
recently spent four months visiting the islands of the 
mandate, I come away with a clear conclusion of yes 
and no. No, there is no ground for suspicion as to 


fortifications. Yes, there is every reason for the most 
grave concern as to the significance of these islands in 
the future of Asia. This amazing labyrinth, made up of 
the Mariana, Caroline and Marshall groups, numbers 
1,400 islands worthy of the name and a total of 2,550 
islands, islets and reefs. It is 2,700 miles wide and 
1,300 miles deep. It is spread over a sea larger than 
the Mediterranean and Caribbean together. It hugs the 
Philippines on the west, the equator on the south, and 
the 180th meridian, or International Date Line, on the 
east. Its aeroplanes could fly in ten hours to either 
Hongkong or Singapore, in six to Australia, in three 
to the Dutch East Indies, and in two to the Pbilip- 
pines. 

The few foreign visitors to the islands, because of the 
difliculty they experience in gaining access to this region, 
naturally look for a violation of the mandate ruling on 
fortifications. Not one, so far as I know, has reported 
the existence of fortifications. I saw none, nor could 
any natives, even those most acidly critical of the Japanese 
régime, tell me of any. Japanese, to impress the natives, 
have been known to hint to them that _fortifi- 
cations exist—but the natives themselves have not seen 
them. 

The Mandates Commission, noting that 1,500,000 yen 
was being spent on Saipan harbour, scented the con- 
struction of a naval base. They have repeatedly asked 
that a full explanation of the matter be made in Japan’s 
next report. But cach report (and that issued in the 
autumn of 1935 is no exception) offers only a gencralised 
statement, which strengthens the impression — that 
Japan is willing that not only the natives but the foreign 
Powers should consider the islands as being not totally 
unprepared against attack. 

The simple fact is that Saipan harbour is the one 
important harbour that would be completely useless 
as a naval base. It is obvious to anyone who will sit 
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ng his legs over the edge of the new pier that the 


swingil 
He ean look across 


development is purely commercial. 
the lagoon, over the low reef, and across the sea for miles. 
os oO 


Likewise a battleship miles away could look into and shoot 
into the lagoon. It is entirely exposed. If Japanese 
strategists were designing a trap in which to commit 
naval hara-kiri they could devise nothing better than 
Saipan harbour. 

Commercially it will be invaluable. Our ship, for 
lack of such a harbour, anchored two miles from shore. 
A heavy swell was running and the trip to shore in a 
small launch through half-submerged reefs was pre- 
carious. Unloading and loading were delayed because 
of the roughness of the sea. Sometimes a ship must 
lic here for ten days before it can safely receive its cargo 
of sugar. 

Therefore a channel 90 metres wide and_ 1,600 
metres long is being blasted through the reef, the lagoon 
is being dredged to greater depth, and a pier has been 
constructed so that a ship of 4,000 tons may lie alongside. 
Sugar may then be loaded direct from car to hold. 

The total cost of this operation, 1,500,000 yen, seems 
modest in view of the fact that Saipan’s annual export 
of sugar exceeds 10,000,000 yen. 

But there are other harbours which have not attracted 
the attention of the Commission because little or no 
money is being spent upon them. Money is not being 
spent because they are already perfect, either as com- 
mercial ports or as sites for naval bases. While some 
of the islands are useless, others are perfect hiding places 
for warships, submarines and aircraft. Truk, for example, 
was born to be a naval base. It is not fortified, and 
does not need to be, for its myriad of high rocky islands 
in a forty-mile-wide lagoon protected by a reef pierced 
by only a few passages which could easily be mined 


constitute a perfect weapon turned out of Nature’s own 
armament factory. 


At an exposed angle of the Wall stands Palau. Its 
position is most strategic. The Philippines are only 
five hundred miles away as the ‘plane flies. The 


building of an airport on Palau to serve the Tokyo- 
Palau mail line has started wild imaginings in the minds 
of some Filipinos. 

Palau harbour is as valuable a potential naval base as 
Saipan harbour is futile. Removed from the merchant- 
ship harbour, which is so small that it will accommodate 
only two vessels comfortably, is a deep basin adequate 
for a fleet of at least fifty ships of good size. Its 
existence is not generally known but is, I presume, no 
secret. Officials took me over it by launch and through 
the broad, five-mile-long channel which connects it with 
the sea. Occasional Japanese warships anchor in the 
harbour. Merchant ships are barred. There is no sign 
of refuellmg bases or fortifications. Of course such 
would: probably come. into existence with surprising 
alacrity in case of need. The harbour is flanked by the 
hilly island of Arakabesan on which is located the new 
airport. Palau is the westernmost and southernmost 
important island, but lesser islands continue the Great 
Wall to the equator, almost to the shores of New Guinea. 
At the equator the Japanese and Australian mandates 
meet. Australia itself is only a few days’ sail bevond. 

Because of their key position, the islands are an 
invaluable protection to Japan as she works out her 
destiny upon the Asiatic mainland. The breadth, 
length and strength of Asia’s new Great Wall somehow 
make the “open door” seem small and narrow in 
proportion, Japan’s invitation to Western Powers to 
keep out of China is immeasurably strengthened by this 
barrier. 


BRITAIN, SCANDINAVIA AND THE NAZIS 


By PROFESSOR N. de M. BENTWICH 


HERE is a palpable feeling of freedom as one embarks 
at Warnemiinde on the Danish ferry steamer which 
carries the train from Hamburg to Copenhagen. Even 
the few hours in transit in Germany stamp the impression 
of an all-absorbing and crushing military régime. The 
troop of uniformed collectors for the Winter-Hilfe in the 
Hamburg terminus, the bands of uniformed school- 
hoysand schoolgirls with their conductors marching in and 
out of the station on their way to some conducted excur- 
sion, the rowdy behaviour of some half-drunken Brown- 
shirts while we had breakfast in the station restaurant, 
and the unwillingness of anybody to interfere; and, 
lastly, the tiresome examination first of passport official, 
then of customs officer, and then of Devisen Controller in 
the train, protracted over half an hour,—these petty inci- 
dents had made us glad to leave Germany. And to walk 
about as one listed on the Danish boat, to find officers 
and passengers free and easy, and to have butter and 
every other food without stint, had a fresh edge of 
pleasure. There were on the boat Danish young men, 
students in Hamburg, who were returning to their own 
country, They spoke of the difticulties they experienced 
in Hamburg receiving the butter that was sent to them 
irom their own homes to cke out the slender ration that 
they could obtain in the town. Every consignment 
meant a long process of obtaining permits and clearing 
formalities, 

And yet the National Socialist Government of Ger- 
many makes a sustained attempt to win the peoples 
of Scandinavia. ‘The three Scandinavian kingdoms 
have today each a Socialist Government. It is a mild 
Socialism in Denmark and Sweden; more advanced in 


Norway, though it is there for the first time that the 
Socialist Party holds office. The Nazis have promoted a 
journal of propaganda in each country. They direct 
their appeal both to the financial and industrial interests 
which feel the burden of heavily graduated taxation, 
and to the young men who everywhere today are prone 
to welcome the ideas of power. 

By a curious reversal of its original idea, the Folk-High 
School in the rural areas of Denmark sometimes tends 
now to be a Conservative and anti-Socialist foree. In its 
origin the High School was started nearly a hundred years 
ago with a view to strengthen the national sentiment 
against German culture in Schleswig, and to foster the 
Christian Socialist’ ideal. The great Danish Bishop 
Grundvig on the one hand wished to reuse Danish 
national feeling by spreading knowledge among her 
peasantry of her history and literature. He wished, on 
the other, to make a happy country of equal citizens 
where few have too much and few have too little. The 
old Grundvig High School has still a religious character, 
fostering the aim of a * smiling Christianity.” But the 
National Socialism and the Christian Socialism of some 


ee 


of its teachers runs counter to the international ideal and 
to the more thorough-going secular Socialism of the town- 
workers ; and in a few cases approaches the ideas of the 
Germans. 

There is, too, in the three countries a fear of Com- 
munism, on which the Nazi emissaries can play. The 
Jews are few in Denmark, fewer in Sweden, fewer still in 


Norway. But the National-Socialist paper inculcates 


the virus of anti-semitism, if less shamelessly than in the 
Stiirmer, yet with an utter disregard of facts. 


And it 
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represents the Jews as ubiquitous agents of Bolshe- 
vism, 

There is little danger, indeed, that the sober, educated, 
happy Scandinavian peoples will be tempted or cajoled 
into adopting the political and militarist ideas of the 
German National-Socialists. But there is more danger 
that they will be brought into the German economic 
sphere. In Denmark the agrarian interests matter the 
most; and the first concern of the Danish farmers is to 
sell their butter and bacon. 

They are the best educated peasantry in Europe, 
perhaps in the world ; and yet they think that the country 
which buys Danish butter and Danish bacon is a good land 
and must have a good Government. Great Britain’s 
action under the Ottawa Agreements in restricting the 
import of Danish dairy produce has had a most damaging 
effect on the Danish people on the economic side. The 
action of Great Britain in coming to a naval understanding 
with Germany has had a most damaging effect in all the 
Scandinavian countries on the political side. The two 


INCUMBENTS OR 


By THE DEAN OF CHICHESTER 


HE professional man occupies a position in the social 
structure different from that of the man of business. 
In the case of the business man it is possible to distinguish 
his qualities in his business from those which he exhibits 
in his private life; in the professions it is otherwise. A 
man may be a good builder or stockbroker. He will 
continue to be employed as such, even though his relations 
with the opposite sex are undesirable. In the case of the 
professions this departmentalising is impossible. What 
a man is affects vitally his work as a soldier, a doctor, a 
lawyer, a schoolmaster or a clergyman. Moreover, there 
is a standard of professional conduct to be maintained 
which covers a much wider range of actions than those 
that come within the purview of the law. The pro- 
fessions are guilds that claim authority over their members 
of a somewhat far-reaching kind. 

This is especially true of the clergyman. It is inherent 
in his calling that he should be not only a teacher, but 
also, in the words of the Prayer Book, “ a wholesome 
example and pattern to the flock of Christ.” His is a 
light that cannot be hid. In all communions, therefore, 
special care is necessary to uphold the standard of 
ministerial behaviour, because so high an office has to be 
exercised by weak and fallible men. In the Church of 
England a whole series of measures has been passed 
during the last hundred years designed to secure that 
the priest should perform the duties of his office in such 
a way as to promote the edification of the people. 

Ecclesiastical discipline falls into three categories. 
There are offences of a ritual and ceremonial character, 
which must be dealt with according to the doctrinal 
standards of the Church; there are offences that outrage 
public morals, for which a remedy is fairly easily found ; 
and there are offences of a less shocking character which 
none the less severely militate against the usefulness of 
a clergyman’s work. His behaviour may, without being 
immoral, be of such a character as to nullify any influence 
that his words might exercise ; or he may, through sheer 
inertia or negligence, fail in any sense to be a shepherd 
of souls or a leader in spiritual things. The clergyman 


may be impossible or he may be negligent. It is this 
last category that causes the greatest difficulties, 


because defects that do not amount to crimes are 


obviously difficult to prove, and yet may be completely 
disastrous in fact. 
Jn 1926 a measure was passed by the Church Assembly 


a 


actions together tend to throw Denmark, against her 
will, into the arms of Germany, politically and econonj- 
cally. 

Great Britain’s part should be to help the few truly 
democratic nations that survive in Europe. Our economic 
policy should have a regard to international relations as 
well as to imperial relations, and serve to strengthen the 
bends with the liberal and liberty-loving nations of the 
North. The Nordic peoples today have no spontaneoys 
love for the Germans. They are really more akin to the 
English than to their neighbours, who claim to be the 
champions of Nordic superiority. Water, it may be said 
is thicker than blood ; and the Scandinavian peoples me 
the sea share with the English people that love of ind. 
vidual freedom which a sea-going people rarely loses, 
But if our economic imperialism deprives them of a large 
part of their maritime trade, we run the risk of compelling 
them to associate with their powerful land neighbour, and 
the risk of their economic communications corrupting 
good manners, 


ENCUMBRANCES ? 


(The Very Rev. A. S. Duncan-Jones) 


and approved by Parliament which attempted to dea 
with this problem. It provided a procedure whereby, 
when a commission had established the fact that the 
ecclesiastical duties of a benefice were being inadequately 
performed, whether by negligence or by conduct incon- 
sistent with the sacred office and a due solicitude for the 
moral and spiritual welfare of the parishioners, the 
bishop could compel the appointment of a curate, and 
inhibit the incumbent from performing all or any of 
his duties. In practice a number of difficulties appeared, 
Objection was taken to the fact that the bishop was 
both appellant and judge; there were those who said 
that a priest should be tried by his peers ;_ the vagueness 
inherent in the idea of conduct consistent with the 
sacred office was a weakness, and almost placed a premium 
on tittle-tattle and gossip, products in which country 
parishes are specially fertile. 

Nor was the position always much improved if, before 
the end of the five years, the inhibition was raised, as 
the measure allowed. Unless a very radical change 
had taken place in the incumbent’s outlook, his retum 
to a parish where his ministrations had been unwelcome 
was not any more acceptable than his previous presence 
had been. But the coup de grace was administered by 
Mr. Justice Talbot in the case of Lindsay v. The Bishop 
of Carlisle. The learned judge ruled that, according to 
the strict interpretation of the measure, the question 
was not whether it was in the interests of the parish 
that the particular clergyman should remain the incum- 
bent thereof, but whether some particular dereliction 
of duty could be proved against him. This judgement 
upset the whole basis of the measure, which was deter- 
mined by the principle that a continuous course of 
behaviour or inaction, made up, in all likelihood, of things 
small in themselves, was the evil that had to be corrected. 

It was impossible to leave the matter there, because all 
thoughtful people are agreed that the existence of the 
negligent clergyman is an unpleasant, though not 
frequent, phenomenon, which must be dealt with; and 
this conviction is not least strong among those who are 
in any way responsible for the administration of the 
Church and the preservation of its good name. So the 
Church Assembly tried again. A committee went 
thoroughly into all the difficulties and produced not 
one measure, but two, which attempted to meet them. 
There was a measure called the Ecclesiastical Duties 
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Measure, and another, the Retirement. of Incumbents 
Measure. The first draws a sharp and important dis- 
tinction between misbehaviour and negligence, which 
involved moral blame, and inadequate . performance, 
which is the result of mental or bodily infirmity or old 
age. It further endeavours to remove the element of 
yagueness from charges of misbehaviour or negligence 
_a difficult, but, as experience has shown, a necessary 
task. Misbehaviour is defined as indecency or immodesty 
in act or word, malice or hatred in act or word, the use 
of langvage in speech or writing which ii is unseemly 
for a clerk in Holy Orders to use, the conduct of the 
services of the Church of England in an irreverent or 
unseemly manner, any act, word or conduct likely to be 
spiritually injurious to the people of whose souls he has 
the cure. The meaning of ecclesiastical duties is made 
more precise by the inclusion of the observance of the 
promises made by deacons when ordained and priests 
when instituted, and by saying in set terms that it involves 
the duty of visiting and instructing the people, as well 
the whole as the sick. 

This is a net of very fine mesh, so fine indeed that 
there is a danger that it might include some fish that 
might well be left in the sea. If over-strictly interpreted 
by unreasonable people, peccadilloes might easily be 
magnified into crimes. These definitions were, of course, 
made necessary by the requirement that definite acts 
must be proved. All obviously depends on what kind 
of interpretation is to be given to the charges, and by 
whom. In order to protect the clergyman from frivolous 
charges a somewhat complicated procedure was intro- 
duced. A committee of six clergymen was to be sct 
up to whom any charges that had been made would be 
referred by the archdeacon. This committee would 
confer with the incumbent—presumably in private—not 
to try him, but to see whether it was reasonable that 
the matter should go any further. Unless at least four 
members of the committee of six agree, no further steps 
will be taken. If they think further steps should be 
taken, the bishop will appoint a commission, but only 


if the incumbent does not elect to be dealt with by the 
bishop alone. The procedure of a commission would be 
different in cases of misbehaviour or of negligence. In 
the former, but not in the latter, it would include, in 
addition to the power to appoint a curate to take charge, 
a power also to declare the benefice void. 

It would take too long to discuss the procedure in any 
greater detail. The importance of the new proposals is 
the clear distinction that is drawn between the pastoral 
and the juridical action of the Church. The difficulty 
that arises in this class of cases is, as has been seen, 
that they relate to the shepherding of Christ’s flock ; 
they are questions that bear on a man’s loyalty to his 
Master and to his love for souls. The more they can 
be kept outside the juridical sphere—and, it may. be 
added, the less this treatment furnishes material for 
vivid presentation in the popular Press—the better. It 
is the character of the Gospel that is in question. First 
there must be no doubt about the facts. At this stage 
it is vital that the priest whose conduct is questioned 
should be able to speak freely to men who are not his 
judges, but his brethren, men who understand his 
difficulties. If there is cause for blame, it is conscience 
to which the main appeal must be made. If this pro- 
cedure fails, the accused must be a very obstinate person 
indeed. With such there is no other way than that of law. 

A preliminary discussion took place at the last session 
of the Church Assembly. The whole complicated issue 
will be debated in full at the next session, which begins 
on February 3rd. Whatever may be the verdict on the 
plans which it has only been possible to sketch in the 
barest outline, the Assembly will do well to recognise 
the obligation that rests upon the clergy to do all in 
their power to uphold a high standard of professional 
conduct. If doctors and lawyers and soldiers can be 
trusted to do justice to one another, should it not be 
still more the case with the clergy ? St. Paul’s question 
is relevant. ‘‘ Dare any of you, having a matter against 
another, go to law before a worldly tribunal, ana not 
before the saints ? ” 


THE AMERICANISATION OF CANADA 


By A CANADIAN CORRESPONDENT 


HE dealings of Canada with sanctions, the departure 

of Dr. Riddell from Geneva, the British repudiation 

of the Hoare-Laval plan, and the uncertainties of 

the European situation, all alike raise the question 

of the attitude of the Dominions—especially Canada— 
to the League of Nations and to British foreign policy. 

Opinion in the United States has a bearing upon 
Canada’s attitude. The Americans are on the crest of 
a wave of anti-Imperialist sentiment; their point of 
view, though set against all disturbers of international 
peace, is separationist. Thousands of Canadians heard 
President Roosevelt say, in his broadcast message on 
the evening of January 3rd, “ the United States and the 
rest of the Americas can play but one réle, through a 
well-ordered neutrality . to save ourselves from 
embroilment and attack...” It would scarcely be 
surprising, in view of the constant American pressure 
upon them, if many Canadian listeners unconsciously 
allowed the President’s words ‘ the rest of the Americas ” 
and “ ourselves ” to include Canada and Canadians. 

The American shadow over Canadian life is a shadow 
cast by many solid realities. The investment of American 
capital in Canadian industry exceeds the British invest- 
ment by three to one. The sole difference between 
American and Canadian motor-cars is that the Canadian 


cost about thirty per cent. more. A “lobby” at 


Toronto, January. 


Ottawa differs only in degree, not in kind, from a 
*‘ lobby ” at Washington. The same blatant advertising 
of standardised products defaces impartially the towns 
and highways of Canada and the United States. Our 
wireless brings in an incessant stream of American pro- 
paganda—commercial, political, cultural. Many of our 
newspapers are tainted with American sensationalism 
and “ features,” all of them get their world news chiefly 
through American channels. Our motion-pictures are 
almost wholly from the United States. And so on; in 
education, in sport, in food-fads, through international 
service clubs and fraternal societies controlled in the 
States, the pressure is unrelenting. Visitors from Britain 
are fond of telling their Canadian audiences that the 
moment they cross the border into Caneda they feel a 
difference, a “ something ” so little difference does 
the American visitor feel that in many Canadian hotels 
the post-boxes bear signs with the reminder “ Use 
Canadian Stamps.” 

One of the first tariff changes made by the new Liberal 
Government at Ottawa was the removal of the import 
duty that the Conservatives had levied upon American 
periodicals. The immediate result was the announcement 
of a reduction in the Canadian prices of these publications. 
In some cases the reduction came into force at once, 
without waiting for the removal of the duties on 
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January 1st, 1936. A great increase of the already huge 
flow of American journals into Canada seems inevitable. 
Canadian street-corner stalls sometimes bear signs 
‘“Name your city, we have your home paper”; they 
have most Canadian papers, and many American, but 
very seldom anything British. Even in the shops of those 
news-dealers who specially advertise ‘“ Old Country 
papers,” the proprictor will tell you that he sells from 
two to four times more American papers than British. 
In the clubs there-is not so great a disparity, but the 
periodicals in a club are read by a very limited number. 
As a whole, the sale of American papers and periodicals 
in Canada exceeds the sale of British by at least 
twenty to one—it has been estimated as high as forty 
to one. 

It may be argued, it is argued, that all these things are 
natural and inevitable; that the relations between 
Canada and the United States are unique, and that in 
the long run “ you cannot fight geography,” especially 
where the same language is spoken and the same moncy- 
unit is used on both sides of a political boundary that 
cuts artificially across great areas where the material 
interests of the people are so often identical, It is argued 


‘ 


ae 


that “ Canada is an American nation,” that (apart from 
the province of Quebec) her real founders came, not from 
Britain, but from the thirteen American colonies—tha 
they were North Americans first, even though they vol. 
tarily exiled themselves in order to live under the 
British flag. 

Are these views sound? If they are, where are they 
leading ? Must we look for a cumulative increase of the 
steady pressure of the United States upon Canada as 4 
field for exploitation ? 

To come back to the increased flow of Aniecricay 
journals into Canada—this must tend to spread the 
North American as against the Empire point of viey, 
Can this tendency be successfully countered ? Will the 
publishers of British papers and periodicals think jt 
worth while to try to secure quicker postal delivery to 
Canada, to increase their Canadian circulation, to try 
to present the wider view of the British world in the 
Canadian field 2? Until something of this kind is done, 
or until we develop our own really independent journak, 
Canadian public opinion, especially in foreign affairs, 
will inevitably be coloured by the Americanisatioy 
that has been outlined in these notes. 


AUNT EUDORA AND THE POETS 


By SIEGFRIED SASSOON 


N New Year’s Day I went to see my Aunt Eudora. 
In spite of having been born on the day of the 
outbreak of the Crimean War, she was looking remarkably 
well, and it soon became apparent that she was as 
vigorous and emphatic as ever in the expression of 
her opinions. Aunt Eudora is, among other things, a 
sound judge of poetry. Always a believer in keeping 
abreast of the times, she has watched many poetic fashions 
appear and pass away, while maintaining her own sturdily 
independent attitude toward them—an attitude based 
on a solid grounding in the best poetry from Chaucer 
onwards and sustained by the possession of what she 
‘alls “‘ a nose like a hound for anything first-rate.” 

On January Ist, 1936, however, she wasn’t in the best 
of tempers. In her hand was a small book bound in orange- 
vermilion. cloth,* and what it contained had evidently 
distressed her. 

* T can’t make head nor tail of the Poetry of the year 
1935!” she exclaimed, almost angrily, though she is 
by nature a good-natured old lady. 

I asked. 

IIer tenaciously retentive memory enabled her to 
reply, “Jt is unique as the anthology which, year by year, 
can give a really adequate idea of the poetry that is being 
written in our time. That's what one of those Radical 
weeklies said about the book, so I sent for it.” As an 
afterthought she added, * It won't be long before P’'m 
in the next world and I want to have something new 
to tell dear Mr. William Morris when I get there !” 


“ Whatever made you buy it ?” 


Aunt Eudora had, from her girlhood, been faithful 
to pre-Raphaelitism., which was, she maintained, “a 
Movement and not a Fashion, in spite of all those mawkish 
artistic females who went about swathed in garments 
of dim green arras spouting Dante Rossetti’s poems. 
I always stuck up for Christina,” she said, ‘ and nobody 
denies now that she was the best of them.” 

Suppressing a strong desire to keep her talking about 
the great Victorians—she had once been in a cab accident 
with Robert Browning and George Meredith had enphrased 





* The Year's Poetry. 1935. (Bodley Head. 6s.) 


her as “handmaid to Creative Spirit on tip-toe “~ 
I persuasively removed The Year's Poetry from her lace- 
mittened old-ivory hand, passed her the filigreed smelling- 
salt bottle, and suggested that we should investigate the 
up-to-date volume in cerebral collaboration. 

“We'll just dodge about and see what we can make 
of it,’ I remarked. ‘ The poets are arranged in order 
of age. The first dozen or so are cither safely established 
or past praying for, so we'll leave them alone. But before 
we start, just repeat a few lines you're fond of, so that 
we can begin by reminding ourselves what poetry used 
to be like before 1935.” 

“'Phey have no song, the sedges dry, 
And still they sing. 
It is within my breast they sing, 
As I pass by. 
Within my breast they touch a string, 
They wake a sigh. 
There is but sound of sedges dry ; 
In me they sing.” 
“That’s by Mr. Meredith, and it’s good enough for an 
old stick like me.” She spoke bluntly, but there had been 
a catch in her voice while she quoted. And I wondered 
to. myself—and not for the first time either —whether 
any poetry matters exeept the poetry that springs direct 
from the heart. 

A little reluctantly, perhaps, I opened the book. and 
gave her the opening stanza of ** In the Square,” by W. Il. 
Auden. 

**O for doors to be open and an invite with gilded edges 

To dine with Lord Lobeock and Count Asthma on the platinum 

benches, 

With the somersaults and fireworks, the roast and the smacking 

kisses... 
Cried the six cripples to the silent statue, 
The six beggared cripples.” 
“Good gracious, darling, how perfectly extraordinary ! 
I don’t like it at all!” exclaimed Aunt Eudora, resorting 
to her smelling-salts. 

“It does sound a bit odd,” I admitted, adding, “A 
lot of people think highly of Auden, you know. The 
younger generation regard him as a very live wire indeed.” 

“Tm sure they’re right. 
shock. 


Ife certainly gave me a 
Try someone else now, dear.” 
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“ Well, here’s one called ‘ Doctrinal Point ’ by William 
E:mpson : 
‘The god approached dissolves into the air. 
Magnolias, for instance, when in bud, 
Are right in doing anything they can think of ; 
Free by predestination in the blood, 
Saved by their own sap, shed for themselves, 
Their texture can impose their architecture ; 
Their sapient matter is already informed.’”’ 
“Stop!” cried Aunt Eudora. “ What sort of poctry 
is that?” 
.“Tt’s metaphysical. And the more you know about 
things, the more you know what it means.” 
“ Metafiddlesticks ! I 
in my life.” 


never heard such flat lines 
Seeing that I'd failed again, I embarked on “ To a 
Chinese Girl,” by Ronald Bottrall. 
“Your grapnel eyes dredging my body through 
Haul up the uncharted silt, efface 
The mud flats of impeding residue. 
Thus trenching you rive up my yesterdays : 
Exposed to sun, your eastern sun, not mine, 
Compromise shrivels in Confucian rays. 
Kitly proportioned pigments will. combine 
In deeper values, but vague ampersands 
Choke the lacunae of our strict design.” 


Again she checked me with a protesting hand. (The 
word “ ampersands ” had puzzled her.) “ Really, Aunt 
Eudora, you must let me finish the poem. One shouldn’t 
judge these things by fragments.” 

“No, dear, I'd much rather hear what the Chinese 
girl said to him. In my day that sort of stuff was called 
pretentious verbiage. It may be clever. If so, Pm 
stupid. Try reading the last stanza of a poem, please.” 

With deepening dismay, I obliged her with the last 
lines of an Ode by R. BF. Warner : 

“ Twining of serpents! Halitosis of lions! 
be backward from the body. 
Be speed from the wind and lightness in the air, 
following no sandy path from Italy, 
but moth-soft, palpitating, where 
by wind’s plume silver splashed 
the untroubling negro water 


Shrives with the light, O whitely blushes.” 


“What is the subject of the Ode?” she enquired. Her 
eyes were closed, and she was beginning to look all 
her age. 

“ Well, it seems to be about the author returning to 
England from Egypt... .” 

No doubt it was extremely unfair to the anthology, 
but I simply hadn’t the heart to read Aunt Eudora any 
more extracts. It was obvious that she would never 
catch up with the poetry of 1935. So I asked her to 
recite me something old-fashioned again before I said 
good-bye. And, oddly enough, she repeated some 
carly lines by Gerard Manley Hopkins, that great Victorian 
whose later and much more elaborate idiom has been 
applauded and imitated by the present ‘ younger 
generation ”’ of poets : 

*T have desired to go 
Where springs not fail, 
To fields where flies no sharp and sided hail 
And a few lilies blow. 


And I have asked to be 
Where storms not comme, 
Where the green swell is in the havens dumb, 
And out of the swing of the sea.” 


How lovely it sounded! And how I wished that the 
young poets of 1935 would try to express themselves 
less artificially ! 


MARGINAL COMMENTS 


By ROSE MACAULAY 

ITH our passion for dividing history into arbitrary 
periods, such as centuries and reigns, we are 
already speculating on what the reign of Edward VIII 
will be like. For that matter, what was the reign of 
George V like ? Looked at from this end, it wears an 
unclassifiable air. It may go down to history (one hopes) 
as the last English reign in which war was allowed to 
break loose; in which that primitive and barbaric method 
of settling disputes was adopted, and mass murder 
regarded as a possible resource for disputants. One hopes 
so; but in view of the present state of Europe and the 

world it can be but a pious hope. 

But this reign should also apptar to posterity (that 
foolish, unborn herd, who will probably be as wrong about’ 
past reigns as we are ourselves) as an era in which social 
conscience stirred more restlessly and with more effect 
than ever before ; a reign in which the crying of the poor 
(which became very loud and well organised) was heard 
with more generosity and more intelligence, though 
even this is not saying much. A reign of greater humanity, 
of diminishing cruelty, of (in this country) increased 
tolerance, of the spread of education, of the lowering (on 
the whole) of newspaper intelligence to suit a growing 
flood of semi-literate readers, of a swirling spate of bad, 
mediocre and good books, of national health insurance, 
of the intensified and partly victorious struggles of 
women for citizenship and good jobs, of relaxed taboos 
and altered codes, of higher living for all, of university 
education for thousands of the classes who had not 
dreamed of it since the seventeenth century, of 
the weakening of institutional religion in _— all 
classes. A reign of contradictions, in which the 
barbarism of war was followed by a league for peace, 
in which great estates went under and great fortunes 
were amassed, in which the whole kaleidoscope of the 
social system was shaken and upset. A reign when 
Labour took its place as a political and constitutional 
force. But above all, one supposes, a reign of invention, 
of mechanical transformation, of the storming of the 
roads and the skies by the internal combustion machine, 
so that life was lived, increasingly, to the accompani- 
ment of the harsh and whirring rumour of rotating 
engines. A reign when men and women leaped into the 
skies and rushed across them to the other ends of the 
earth ; when strange voices came to us out of boxes, and 
music and news suddenly became available to all who 
would pay ten shillings a year and turn a switch. 

Yes: on the whole, and despite a dreadful four vears, 
an exciting, an amusing, a stirring reign. At its outset, 
Mr. Max Beerbohm illustrated it with a great question- 
mark looming through a mist. The same question-mark, 
the same mist (or a denser one) looms now before the 
threshold of this new reign. What in the world will it 
be like? What will it bring us? We can all guess, 
and, since none can answer, we are left guessing. 


LORD DE CLIFFORD 


We understand that Lord de Clifford takes exception 
to certain references to him in ‘ Marginal Comments,” 
by Rose Macaulay in The Spectator of January 17th. 
The article was concerned primarily with inconsistencies 
in the administration of the laws affecting motorists. 
We regret that Lord de Clifford should regard it as 
directed against him personally and tender him a sincere 
apology for any inconvenience he may have been caused 
so far as that interpretation has been put on it. It is 
clear that Lord de Clifford was completely vindicated 
by his acquittal by the House of Lords and in the subse- 
quent proceedings. Miss Macaulay associates herself 
unreservedly with this expression of regret, 
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STAGE AND SCREEN 


The Ballet 


The English Masque 


Wuen Dr. Vaughan Williams gave to Job the sub-title of “A 
Masque for Dancing,” he wished to indicate that here was 
something different from what we usually think of as ‘* Ballet ” 
with its associations of frivolity and of a particular kind of 
artificiality. He used an antique word, not because he in- 
tended to reproduce an antique form of dramatic entertain- 
ment, but because with its implication of serious allegory it 
happened to be exactly the right word for his purpose. It 
implied, too, an enlargement of the artistic scope of Ballet, 
giving to the scenic artist and the musician that genuine 
equality with the dancer and choreographer, which it was 
Diaghilev’s object to achieve. Yet even in the most successful 
e9-operations devised by Diaghilev, even in Petrushka and Le 
Tricorne, important though the contributions of Benois and 
Picasso, of Stravinsky and de Falla may have been, the real 
interest centred in the dance. In the more recent produc- 
tions of M. de Basil's company the scenic artists have literally 
provided no more than a background, while the music has been 
too often adapted to the dance. 

Despite the blind enthusiasms of the fanatics for each new 
triviality produced by foreign companies, so that designers of 
ballets may feel that there is little incentive to do any hard 
thinking when any nonsense will bring its reward of thun- 
derous applause, there has been forming in England a national 
style of ballet. It is only occasionally based upon folk-dances. 
The new type of English Ballet relies more upon mime, not 
in the highly artificial style devised by the classical choreo- 
graphers, but of a more realistic kind though based in its 
idiom upon the manner of a particular artist. In Jod it is 
Blake who sets the whole style of the dancing; in Rake’s 
Progress it is Hogarth. It may be a fault in these ballets that 
they can make their fullest effect only upon those who know 
the colouring and design of the original pictures ; but their 
effect upon those so informed is also the measure of their 
artistic success. It is not unfair to say that admiration for 
Présages and Choreartium is inverse to the spectator’s know- 
ledge of Brahms and Tchaikovsky. 

The company, led by Miss Markova and Mr. Dolin, now 
at the Duke of York's Theatre have lately added to their 
repertory a ballet dealing with the story of David. It is 
composed in the manner of Job, and might likewise be 
described as a masque. Apart from the general example 
set by Dr. Vaughan Williams, as showing how a story may be 
presented, there is no question of imitation, still less of 
plagiarism. David has a manner of its own conditioned by 
the Jewish artists who have collaborated in its production. 
There is, of course, a limited number of ways in which 
exaltation can be expressed by the human figure, and some 
are common to both, let us call them, Masques. Even 
Mr. Epstein, who designed the drop-scene—a _ beautiful and 
moving piece of work to unprejudiced eyes—has not scorned 
to learn from Blake how to treat the sublime with simplicity 
and austerity. Mr. Meninsky’s designs are most successful in 
their sombre, ruddy tones. with which he has yet contrived 
to create an effect of Oriental heat and glare. 

The choreography, though unequal, seemed to me extra- 
ordinarily successful for what I understand to have been 
Mr. Keith Lester's first essay on a large scale. To those 
who expected David's story to be presented in terms of 
Le Lac des Cygnes or even of Les Matelots, it may have 
seemed dull and unamusing. For them, at least, there were 
the set pieces danced by Mr. Dolin as David, in which were 
performed many technical fours de force. For myself the 
chief beauty of Mr. Dolin’s performance lay in its dramatic 
power. He has gained enormously in ability to give emotional 
intensity to his mime. But. though he is the outstanding 
figure, the credit for the success of David must go to the 
whole company, whose grouping and individual contributions 
are astonishingly fresh and accomplished. Even in the dance 
of Michal and her maidens, the weakest movement in the 
piece because here the choreographer was let down by the 
commonplace Orientalism of the music, the composition of 
the dance was original and pleasing. 


DyNELEY HUSSEY. 


The Cinema 


> 


«The Case of the Lucky Legs.” At the Regal.——« Char. 
Chan in Shanghai.” At the New Gallery.——«‘p), 
Amateur Gentleman.” At the London Pavilion 


Iv is curious how little the cinema has done for the detective 
public; perhaps that public is not large enough to tempt 
the film magnates, consisting, as it chiefly does, of cross-worg 
puzzlers and tired intellectuals. There have been a fey 
unsuccessful attempts to transfer Sherlock Holmes to the 
screen, there was even a rather deplorable effort by an 
English company to film an adventure of Lord Peter Wimsey, 
but the only sustained detective characters on the screen are 
Mr. Warren Williams’s Perry Mason, Mr. Warner Oland’s 
Charlie Chan, and Mr. William Powell's suave, suede imper- 
sonations in such agile and amusing films as The Thin Man, 
revived this week at the Royal Court Cinema, and Star of 
Midnight. Of course the cinema cannot go in for the really 
dry, donnish game; the type of detection which depends on 
a Bradshaw's time-table has to be exclude¢c, for a cinema 
audience cannot be expected to carry a series of mathematical 
clues in mind. Detection is almost necessarily the weakest 
part of a detective film ; what we do get in the Perry Mason 
films is a more vivid sense of life than in most detective 
stories, the quality we get in some of Mr. David Frome’s 
novels, in all Mr. Dashiell Hamimett’s, and in a few of the early 
works of Miss Sayers. 

Perry Mason is my favourite film detective ; he is curiously 
little known, perhaps because his films, as ** second features,” 
are usually not shown to the Press. The Case of the Lucky 
Legs is an admirable film, but it is thrown in as makeweight 
at the Regal to the appalling film, J Give You My Heart. 
Perry Mason is a hard-drinking and not very scrupulous 
lawyer. He something to the character estab- 
lished by Mr. William Powell: there is the same _ rather 
facetious badinage with a woman assistant, but he is, I 
think, a more genuine creation. Mr. Powell is a little too 
immaculate, his wit is too well-turned just as his clothes 
are too well-made, he drinks hard but only at the best bars ; 
he is rather like an advertisement of a man-about-town in 
Esquire, he shares some of the irritating day-dream quality 
of Lord Peter Wimsey. I find the cadaverous, not very well- 
dressed Perry Mason more real in his seedy straw hat with 
his straggly moustache ; one does not find him only in the 
best bars; he is by no means irresistible to women ; his 
background is the hiss of soda rather than the clink of ice. 
He is far more likely on the face of it to be a successful 
detective than Mr. Powell's character because he belongs to 
the same class as his criminals. Often indeed, as in his 
latest case, they are his clients. For I can never really 
believe that a good detective will be found in the Social 
Register or that Lord Peter would be capable of detecting 
anything more criminal than a theft by a kleptomaniac 
duchess. To those who do not yet know Perry Mason I 
recommend The Case of the Lucky Legs as good Mason if not 
good detection, better, I think, than The Case of the Curious 
Bride. 

Charlie Chan does a good deal more honest detection with 
finger-prints than Mason, and his break-up of a big dope 
smuggling gang in Shanghai is a well-made, if conventional, 
piece of genuine Chan. A much more desirable person, of 
course, this slow, astute Chinaman with his rather lovable 
turns of broken English than the shady lawyer. But the 
lawyer is better fun. 


owes 


The Amateur Gentleman too is a kind of detective story 
set in Regency days. An innkeeper’s son (Mr. Douglas 
Fairbanks, Jun.) dresses up as a gentleman and mixes in 
Society in order to find the aristocratic thief for whose crime 
his innocent father is condemned to hang. There is a superbly 
unconvincing boxing match with bare fists before the Regent, 
and the film is very prettily dressed. Miss Clemence 
Dane has done a very workmanlike job with the dialogue, 
which is never disagreeably mannered, but nobody can de 
much with Mr. Jeffery Farnol’s romantic vision. I prefer 
myself Perry Mason's amusing chase in and out of bars and 
acroplanes and the bridal suite of a seedy and immoral little 
country hotel. GRAHAM GREENE. 
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An Impure Impressionist 


Tose who like to be as exact as possible in their application 
of terms generally agree that the word Impressionist can be 
applied with the greatest accuracy to the painters, Monet, 
sisley and Pissarro. This is perfectly reasonable, and if the 
w theories about colour are taken as the touchstone of 
Impressionism these three artists certainly come out as the 
most whole-hearted exponents of the style, and it has never 
really been settled to whose credit the original invention and 
exploitation of divisionism should be put. But the exhibition 
at present on view at Wildenstein s calls attention in a remark- 
able degree to the fact that Pissarro continued long after the 
development of Impressionism to display many qualities not 
entirely in agreement with the true Impressionist creed. 

Before 1870 the group of progressive painters in France was 
more or less homogeneous. Roughly speaking, all of them 
were investigating the new field of realism opened up by 
Courbet and Manet. They were painting scenes of everyday 
life and were particularly interested in effects of open air 
daylight as opposed to the more directed light of the studio. 
But after the Commune the group began to split up and to 
desert more or less strict realism for different kinds of ingenuity. 
Degas tried the method of whimsically chosen views of nature, 
artfully arranged to look artless. For a period almost all the 
rest became fascinated by the new ideas about colour and 
were absorbed in attempts to get something, at any rate, of 
the brilliance of sunlight into their canvases. With Renoir 
and Cézanne this was only a phase, and they soon went back to 
their more solid courses, but in the case of Monet the obsession 
with light remained, and for the rest of his life he pursued the 
sun in ordinary landscapes, on Rouen Cathedral, in water-lilies 
ona pond, till material objects ceased, apparently, to interest 
him, or became merely means of producing a new kind of reflee- 
tion which challenged his brush. In a slighter degree Sisley 
followed the same path, and for a time Pissarro tried it out. 
But he could never abandon his earlier interest in human 
beings and in the real three-dimensional world, Even when 
he painted pure landscape it was always more ordered and less 
taken by chance than was allowed by the strict doctrines of 
Impressionism, and the exhibition at Wildenstein’s is a strong 
reminder that he always continued the most careful study of 
the human figure. 

The earliest works in the exhibition are two oil paintings of 
the period just before Pissarro took up the new colour tech- 
nique, both of them portraits of Jeanne Pissarro. These are 
singularly honest, unpretentious, naturalistic studies, one 
of them, with the sitter in a garden, showing Pissarro interested 
in sunlight effects, but not yet knowing how to render them. 
The brilliant Pontoise is typical of his most mature landscapes, 
alive with light, but with houses and trees given their full 
importance as solid objects. Best of all is the portrait, La 
Mere L’Archevéque. Here the artist indulges in almost 
full division of the colours into their primary components 
and therefore does all he will with light, but he gives at the 
same time a psychological study incredibly well observed. 
Paintings such as this make one regret that Monet abandoned 
the possibilities suggested by his early Family Group in 
the Louvre and lost himself so completely in the pursuit of 
light—a chase which still apparently irresistibly lures on an 
artist like Moholy-Nagy. The rest of the exhibition is mainly 
composed of sketches in pagtels, gouache or chalk, almost all 
of figure groups, some almost too painstakingly honest like 
the Washerweoman (5), others more audacious in simplification 
like Peasant Girl (15). 

At the Bloomsbury Gallery two young artists are showing 
for the first time, a sculptress, Phyllis Parker, and a painter, 
Roger Hilton. The former, a pupil of Skeaping, seems 
not yet to have dared take her feet very far off her master’s 
shoulders, The latter has produced at any rate one very good 
painting, a portrait of the artist’s sister. The fact that this 
is both the biggest and the most realistic of the paintings 
shown, as well as the best, is relevant, for it seems that 
Mr. Hilton needs a large canvas and a close attention to 
nature in order.to get over a certain tendency to a dry method 
of composition and to give full play to an unusual feeling 
for restrained and delicate colour-harmonies and to a con- 
siderable ability in a rather swaggering use of paint. 

ANTHONY BLUNT. 
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Jours de deuil 
[D’un correspondant parisien] 


LorsqueE les ondes sillonnérent le ciel, apportant jusqu’ aux 
régions les plus reculées la brutale annonce de la mort du roi 
Georges V, la vie du monde entier fut, pendant quelques in- 
stants, comme suspendue, telle était universellement établie 
et honorée la renommeée de bonté et de simplicité du monarque. 

Si, plus encore peut-étre que toute autre nation, la France 
fut douloureusement saisie par cet événement inattendu, c'est 
qu'elle n’a pas oublié la reconnaissance qu'elle doit au sou- 
verain disparu, pour son intorvention 4 nos cétés, aux jours 
tragiques de la Grande Guerre. De méme que, pendant cette 
période funeste, nos deux peuples ne formaient qu'un peuple, 
souffraient des mémes angoisses et se nourrissaient des mémes 
espoirs; de méme, au cours des sombres heures du deuil 
britannique, ils communient dans un sentiment confondu de 
tristesse et de regrets. 

Quand la nation anglaise aura séché ses pleurs et retrouvé 
le calme lucide de son existence pondérée, ses regards recon- 
naitront les amis qui Tont le plus fraternellement entourée 
pendant les jours de répreuve. Elle apprendra comment la 
France a compati 4 sa douleur, comment elle a partagé son 
affliction : par tout le territoire, les fétes officielles en prépara- 
tion furent décommandées ou ajournées; les monuments 
publics hissérent berne ; des services 
religieux furent célébrés pour le repos de lame du roi ; accom- 
pagné du Ministre des Affaires Etrangéres, du Ministre de Ia 
Marine et de hatites personnalités représentant Tarmée de 
terre, de mer et de lair, le Chef de P Etat tint a assister, en 
personne, aux obséques royales et 4 présenter lui-méme a la 
famille régnante les condoléances émues du pays entier. 


leurs pavillons en 


Quant au peuple, il voulut, malgré les soucis de sa politique 
intérieure, témoigner de sa sympathie 4 légard de ses anciens 
fréres d'armes, en suivant passionnément, dans les feuilles, 
le rappel des multiples faits mémorables accomplis par le 
roi Georges V pendant les vingt-cing années de son régne 
glorieux et bienfaisant, ainsi que les détails si émouvants 
relatifs aux derniéres heures de son existence terrestre. De 
toute son ame, il s’associa & la douleur de la grande famille, 
si étroitement unie, qui pleurait la disparition de son chef 
vénéré. 

Le peuple de France est de coeur simple et sensible ; il 
s’attache de tout son étre a qui aime et le comprend. C'est 
ainsi, quil y a quelques jours 4 peine, il était péniblement 
affecté en apprenant la fin de Tun de ses meilleurs amis 
britanniques : Timmortel Rudyard Kipling, dont Vattache- 
ment pour tout ce qui touche a la France était bien connu ; 
Rudyard Kipling, * lécrivain le plus lu et le plus fameux de 
lunivers,” 
les plus autorisés de Académie Frangaise, M. Louis Gillet ; 
Rudyard Kipling, le ** poéte de Empire,” dont les contes 
inimitables charmérent—-et charmeront toujours 
années de nombreuses génératiZas. Quand la foule apprit, 
en méme temps que la mort de lillustre écrivain, la démarche 
si touchante des autorités fran¢aises allant déposer une 
gerbe de fleurs sur la tombe du lieutenant Kipling, mort 
au champ dhonneur et inhumé dans un cimetiére du front, 
comment n’en eit-elle point été émue jusqu’aux larmes ” 
Dormez en paix votre dernier sommeil, génial Kipling; le 
pélérinage que vous accomplissiez si fidélement ne sera pas 
interrompu ; des mains pieuses continueront votre geste 
sacré, en fleurissant la tombe du fils que vous cheérissiez et 
que vous avez rejoint! 

Il semble superflu, aprés ces élans de cordialité envers 
la nation anglaise, d’ajouter que la France reportera sur le 
roi Edouard VIII la vénération et laffection qu'elle éprouvait 
pour son auguste pére. N’avons-nous pas la certitude de 
retrouver, chez Ie nouvel élu, les vertus que Georges V 
pratiqua 4 un si haut degré et qu'il s'appliqua a inculquer 
& ses enfants? Du reste, le Prince de Galles connait de 
longue date, par les fréquents séjours qu il fit sur le sol 
francais, les qualités secrétes de notre race, qui voit en lu 
le digne représentant dun peuple dont lamitié nous est, 
plus que jamais, précieuse. En cette aube de Tan neuf, 
par ces jours de janvier, propices aux souhaits sincéres, le 
peuple de France forme des voeux fervents pour que le régne 
du nouveau souverain, 2 légal de ceux de ses ancétres, sSaveére 
long et féecond en oeuyres de paix, pour le bonheur de ses 
sujets et pour la prospérite du monde. ja ea 


comme le nommait récemment lun des membres 


les jeunes 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


Bitter Weather 

January has lived up to a bitter reputation. In both 1684 
and 1740 the Thames was frozen in January. In 1768 Gilbert 
White records that the year “ begins with a fortnight’s frost 
and snow’; in 1770 there is “* frost for the first fortnight ” ; 
in 1771 ** severe frost until the last week in January * ; in 1772 
“to the end of the first week in February, frost and snow ”’ ; 
in 1773 “ the first week in January frost ; thence to the end of 
the month, dark rainy weather.” And so on, the same story 
down to the year 1792. In 1814 the Thames was frozen over 
again in January. In January, 1907, W. H. Hudson was in 
West Cornwall, ** where the cold became intense, and that 
rare phenomenon in West Cornwall, a severe frost, began, which 
lasted several days, and was said by some of the old natives 
to be greatest frost in forty years.” Back to White: “the 
first weck in January (1776) was uncommonly wet,” to be 
followed on the seventh by “snow during all the day, which 
was followed by frost, sleet and some snow, till the twelfth, 
when a prodigious mass overwhelmed all the works of men.” 
An earlier winter, 1768-9, provides a near parallel to’ the 
present. The autumn of 1768, like the autumn of 1935, was 
exceptionally wet, six and a half inches of rain falling in some 
places in September alone; and White in turn could draw 
another parallel—* the terrible long frost in 1739-40 set in 
after a rainy season, and when the springs were very high.” 
From all this he makes the deduction * that intense frosts 
seldom take place till the earth is perfectly glutted and chilled 
with water, and hence dry autumns are seldom followed by 
rigorous winters.” All of which is very interesting in view of 
our own recent winters, the dry summers of 1932, 1933 and 
1934 having all been followed by soft winters. But this 
winter has still far to go before it equals the terrors of 1776, 
when there were 32 degrees of frost at sunrise on January 31st 
at Selborne, and the Thames was so frozen over “ that crowds 
ran about on the ice” and the cold so * penetrating that it 
occasioned ice in warm chambers and under beds.” 

* * * * 

First Signs 

As far as White could judge, Selborne was colder during 
that frost of 1776 than any other place in England. This 
year the south in general has escaped, and while there were 
deep snows in the Midlands and the North and skating in 
Lincolnshire, many valleys south of London were green or 
only freckled with snow. At the same time the Downs were 
white, and on Sunday, the 20th, the snow line, lying at about 
400 feet, was as straight and clear as though drawn with 
chalk and ruler. In the valleys the frost has touched nothing, 
and things seem already as advanced as in 1935. The hazel 
catkins were long and soft by the 18th, the day before what 
has _ traditionally been known as the coldest day of the 
year. By the 12th primroses in open copses were out. 
Snowdrops were already out, aconites had followed them, 
and on the 16th I saw such a colony of dog's tooth violets 
as I can never hope to see again: many hundred parasols 
of dark rose and pink, rampant as celandines, with chance 
aconites shining among -their marbled leaves. By the 17th 
wild violets were out. Dog's mereury was already common. 
Lords and ladies were up, brilliant as green glass. An odd 
crocus or two had a pencil-tip of vellow. And all the time, 
through the frost and in spite of it, there was an unmistakable 
rising of passion in the thrushes’ song before daylight. It 
had an amazing clarity in the bitter dark morning. 

* * oe * 


Farmhouse Holidays 

The word farmhouse is one of the pleasantest in the lang- 
uage. No doubt there were days when farmhouses were 
farmhouses simply. but the amazing post-War re-discovery 
of the countryside has brought about some changes, so that 
the word is now, to say the least, a little elastic. A farmhouse 
may now be anything from a farmhouse to a roadside shack, 
from the small-holder’s cottage to a guest-house. The word 
is stretched to cover a multitude of sins. I mention this 
because it that there may be lovers of the 
countryside who contemplate the pleasure of a farmhouse 
holiday. They may have stimulated. by stories of 
houses run by benefactors whose mi€sion in life it is to feed 


occurs to me 


been 


the jaded guest with an unlimited supply of the tenderey 
chickens, brimming bowls of cream, fruit straight from 4, 
farmhouse bough and all the home-made comforts of a perfec: 
country house at a couple of guineas a week. But thing, 
are not always what they seem and there are, alas, farmen 
wives who cannot cook and even farmers’ wives who are jo; 
farmers’ wives at all. I write this out of the bitterness 
experience, I will not describe the farmhouse; it defic 
description, on this page at least. I cannot describe thy 
roasted chickens, the succulent ducks, the peas that melte 
in the mouth, because there were none. Nor the swimming 
bowls of cream, the cakes as light as hove, the home-bakej 
loaves, the cream cheeses, for the same reason. I eoul 
describe the farmer's wife, because she remains indelibly 
imprinted on my mind as being as slovenly and dirty ag the 
house itself. And I can deseribe the empty tins from whic, 
we ate our only peas and fruit and which, before the wee 
was out, were piled as high at the back door as our smashe 
illusions. I pride myself on an unstinting admiration for the 
English farmer and his house, and I have no doubt that 
there are many farmers’ wives who take in guests with credit 
to themselves and pleasure to all concerned. But clearly 
the word farmhouse can exercise a dangerous hypnotism, | 


* * * * 


Striped Tulips 

Of all flowers grown in this country the tulip seems to 
have the longest record of popularity. It is essentially 4 
civilised flower, a shape cut out of satin, and it looks perfectly 
at home in the small villa gardens of today. ‘ Wee had it 
first out of Turkey about fifty years since,” wrote Sir Thomas 
Hanmer in 1659, * where it grows wild in some parts, par- 
ticularly about Jerusalem as they write, and is thought to 
be that flower translated ill a lilly, which was sayd to he 
more gloriously arrayed than Solomon.” It was _ then th 
hey-day of striped tulips: ‘ Wee did value in England only 
such as were stript with purples and other redds, and pur 
white.” And Hanmer gave earnest instructions for their 
cultivation: ‘IT know in Paris one of the ablest  fiorists 
there, who had got a great deal of money by Tulipes, and 
hee assur’d mee hee chang’d his habitation every third or 
fourth yeare in Paris because of his Tulips, which hee found 
infinitely better'd by varietyes of aire as well as Earth.” 
Striped tulips, so often seen in paintings of the Dutch school, 
have rather gone out of fashion, but they were still popular 
a hundred years ago, and The Floricultural Cabinet gave 
directions for their cultivation which were almost as earnest 
as Hanmer’s own. They were “as is practised in Flanders 
by the greatest artists,” and ran: ‘* Take the plaister of old 
walls and powder it very fine; mix this with drift sand, or 
such sand as is sharp, and found on the sea shore ; to this 
add of the water that runs from Dunghills or lakes. and mix 
these as well as possible, and put it over the surface of the 
bed a little before you plant your Breeding or Plain Tulips, 
and it will make them break into stripes to a wonder, as related 
to me by a gentleman of great honour.” A far simpler way, 
in my experience, is to grow a few Bizarres among “ your 
Breeding and Plain Tulips.’ All the dunghills in the worl 
could not produce such a splash of stripes, crimson on white, 
gold on bronze, scarlet on yellow, as develop in a yeat 
or two. > 

* * * * 


A Friendly Covey 

A friendly covey of partridges on the lawn every morning 
throughout the winter has been a pleasing sight. The fat 
feathery dumplings incessantly at work in the grass_have 
contrasted pleasantly with the occasional arrival of a cock 
pheasant, who can find nothing better to do than preen his 
stuck-up feathers on the pergola and squawk a murder at 
every movement of stoat and man. There is something very 
much of the English earth about the partridge. Earth 
coloured himself, he tones more easily and completely with 
earth than any other creature. And unlike the 
pheasant, he is lovable. So that I look eagerly every morning 
for the covey of dark brown heads working like clockwork 
hammers in the wintry grass. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


[Correspondents are requested to keep their letters as brief as is reasonably possible. 
length is that of one of our “ News of the Week” paragraphs. 


The most suitable 
Signed letters are given a preference 


over those bearing a pseudonym.—Ed, Tie Srectraror.| 


NATIONAL IDEALISM AND RELIGION 
[To the Editor of Tue Specraror.] 


Sin,—Your correspondent who so eloquently asks “ Has 
the Church the courage to teach us to love and understand 
the material beauty of life—the overwhelming beauty which 
lies around us” clearly expects, and I fear must get, the 
answer “ No.” In my long campaigning on behalf of “ The 
Amenities” and the protection of natural beauty generally, 
J have had little or no support from ministers of religion 
and I think my experience is shared by many. 


I had supposed that the Churches, being nominally con- 
cerned with spiritual values and the good life, and not being 
bound to show prospective money dividends like a joint- 
stock company, or lowered rates or other purely material 
advantages like a Borough Council, would have had some- 
thing to say on such matters; but it seems I supposed 
wrongly. 

Apparently the average minister of religion who is cultured 
at all is temperamentally an antiquary rather than a pioneer 
and a reformer. He is not generally given to preaching 
discontent, and the kind of person likely to respond actively 
if he did is not given to church-going. 

There is in England too much respect for persons and for 
vested interests and too little respect for beauty and for 
unauthorised happiness—the bleak legacy of the Reformation 
and the Puritans. We hopefully but mistakenly asked 
of the ministers something that we imagined they might 
be able and eager to give—only to find it was ‘“‘ net in their 
line” and ** not stocked.” 

Quite possibly the priests are right, and know their own 
business, which one gathers must be very rigorously restricted 
by its Articles, as otherwise so likely and rewarding a side- 
line as the championship of ‘* daily bread seemliness ” would 
searcely be neglected in this period of ecclesiastical slump. 
But mercifully, what is disdained by the Church’s ministers 
is being cared for increasingly by the school teachers, some 
of whom, feeling that this matter of beauty and the good 
life is “religion” as they understand it—have (perhaps 
heretically) adopted and used a * Prayer” of mine in whieh 
I have dared to speak of those things that most poignantly 
concern so many of us as solemnly as though I were calling 
down blessings on the ministry. 


If one must have school prayers—or rather, if it were 
proved that such had any general effect at all of the kind 
intended—and if the things we are dealing with were ever 
regarded with seriousness, surely a prayer for the appre- 
hending and making of civic beauty would not be out of 
place. If prayer avail, let us then pray for the apprehending, 
making and guarding of Beauty, and more especially for the 
state of England : 


“Lighten our darkness, we beseech Thee, that we behave our- 
selves seemly in our works and defile not the land that is for the 
delight of all men. Show to the fool his folly that he may no more 
build wantonly after the vain imagination of his dark and lonely 
heart, doing both ill for himself and great mischief to his fellows. 
Show hima a little wisdom, that he may first ponder well and take 
counsel with the understanding, remembering them of old who 
wrought faithfully. 

Let him honour his town and his country, let him regard his 
neighbour and his neighbour's view, and build not vaingloriously, 
but in honesty, a house meet to his proper needs and meet to the 
place where it stands. 

We pray that he that buildeth or that maketh a road or that 
planteth or felleth a tree or doth aught else to change the face of 
this our country, may have a right guidance in all things, lest haply 
the beauty and the glory of the land be utterly destroyed, so that our 
children’s children shall know it not, yet shall rise up and curse us 
for unfaithful stewards who, getting and spending, laid waste their 
heritage. 

Grant us the love of beauty without which it cannot come; the 
desire for wisdom, without which our labours and our love are 
vain.—Amen,”’ 


—I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
' CLouGH WILLIAMS-ELLIs. 


[To the Editor of Tue Spectraror.] 


Str,—Will you permit me to ask your correspondent, signing 
herself Patricia Gilbert-Lodge, the following questions with 
reference to her letter in last week’s Spectator ? 


1. Why does she suppose that a religion should become out 
of date because it is 2,000 years old? Surely an event in 
history remains true however many hundreds of years have 
passed since its occurrence. ‘The passing of time seems to be 
in this matter irrelevant. 

2. Does this lady really ask us to believe that “the only 
person who will never desert us is ourself” ? Her experience 
has certainly been bitter, and, I think, unique. 


3. No one could quarrel with her belief that “the chief 
commands of our God are to love one another and to be of use 
to the world”; but what is the authority behind these 
commands to her and what their source ? 


4. Your correspondent seems to imply that Christ claims 
to originate the principles He laid down. What He said was 
that He came “not to destroy but to fulfil’ the law and the 
prophets. 

5. Why does your correspondent suppose that the Church 
is attempting to force anyone to believe in God and heaven ? 
Neither the Church today nor her Founder has ever attempted 
to coerce belief in any way. 

6. If * it wasnot belief inany God which guided the hand of 
the Greek sculptor”? who gave us the Hermes, let us say, attri- 
buted to Praxiteles, or the statue of Athena which stood on the 
Acropolis, why was all this beauty and skill dedicated to 
religious subjects ? 

7. Who is preventing your correspondent from obtaining 
the ‘‘ freedom to develop,” or keeping from her * the wisdom 
to understand the overwhelming beauty which lies around 
us”? Certainly not the Church, and certainly no religion 
that is current today. And, lastly, if religious teaching as 
she finds it consists of ‘* huge woolly clouds on the horizon 
behind,” may I suggest that she should study St. Thomas 
Aquinas’ five proofs of the existence of God? The Latin is 
quite simple, and I think she will find it lucid. 

—Yours truly, A. Ross WALLAce. 

School House, Sherborne, Dorset. 


[To the Editor of Tae Spectator.] 

Sm,—Your correspondent, Patricia Gilbert-Lodge, is, like 
most of us, partly right and partly wrong. She is right in 
holding that “it is organised religion itself, not its working, 
which is wrong.” She is wrong in her supposition that what 
is required is the identification of God with the higher self, 
and that human art, and the sense of beauty in the world of 
the five senses,are all that religion is concerned with. And 
she is not likely to find much support for her concept of minds 
being muddled by being wrapped up “in the cotton-wool 
of imagination.” 

But, to do her justice, however crude her remedy may be, 
she is right in her protest against the vicious system which 
regards the fourth century as a court from whose decisions 
there is no appeal. Others find wisdom exclusively in the 
thirteenth, and others in the sixteenth century. Your corre- 
spondent would merely substitute her twentieth century 
for any and all of these. There she errs with those she condemns. 
The position of every member of the Church should be with a 
face directed towards the future, rooted in the past, if you 
please, but acting in the present. 

Your correspondent is largely right, in so far as beauty is 
sadly neglected in modern life. But she says nothing of evil, 
of love, death, worship, honour—are not these factors of religion 
Your obedient servant, 


W. F. Gerxre-Coss, 
Church of St. Eihelburga the Virgin, 
Within Bishopsgate, E.C.2. 


as well as beauty ? 
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[To the Editor of Tue SrecrarTor.] 
Sir,—Will not Miss Gilbert-Lodge, as a materialist (who 
cannot, as a materialist, admit the reality of spiritual values) 
tell us what she means by “ higher and better self” ? Will 
she not be still a little ‘“ brighter’? and perceive that in 
using the word “ divinity,” and such words as “ higher” 
and “ lower” in a non-material sense, she is herself ‘* living 
on the spiritual capital ” of a philosophy which she repudiates ? 
I am not concerned with the defence of orthodox dogmas, 
but materialism should not steal the terms of a profounder 
philosophy which have no meaning for a consistent materialist. 
—Yours faithfully, H. Irvine Mountz. 
Ecchinswell House, near Newbury. 


BATTLESHIPS AND BOMBS 
[To the Editor of Tux Specraror.] 
Sir,—As your Naval Correspondent had the advantage of 
stating his case after reading my article on “ Battleships 
and Bombs,” I hope you will allow me the privilege of 
making a reply. 

I kept to one particular aspect of air-power versus sea- 
power because I considered that it was impossible to discuss 
the whole aspect of such a controversial subject in one 
short article. 

The fact that the ‘ Ostfriesland’ was at anchor made no 
difference to the explosive effect of the bombs ; and I quoted 
other trials which showed the accuracy of bomb aiming on a 
moving ship. The previous bombs were dropped on the 
ship in order to find out their effect on the armoured deck, 
and the final result proved my contention that a bomb-proof 
deck does not render a ship immune from bombs. A modern 
“** blistered ’’ ship would be more damaged than the very 
heavily armoured ‘ Ostfriesland’ if a bomb burst inside the 
“blister”? ; and if it burst outside it would probably put 
the ship out of action. 

The efficiency and well-being of the Navy has suffered in 
the past because of a reluctance to admit the possibilities of 
new methods of warfare. On the submarine menace, which 
was forescen by Sir Perey Scott, the official naval history of 
the War says: ‘The Grand Fleet could only put to sea 
with an escort of nearly 100 destroyers, no capital ship 
could leave its base without an escort of small craft, and the 
German U-boats had hampered our squadrons to an extent 
which the most expert and farsighted naval officer had 
never foreseen.” Unless we do our utmost to prevent it, 
there is every possibility of the same sort of thing happening 
over again with regard to the aeroplane. 

In the U.S.A. bombing tests one ship which rolled over 
before sinking showed the bottom plating caved in for a 
long distance, thus proving that at least one bomb had 
exploded underneath the ship. As a technical man [ can 
assure your correspondent that modern big bombers are 
quite capable of standing up to what the sensational Press 
calls ‘* swoop-dives.” 

If it is admitted that ‘‘a coast line adequately defended 
by aircraft is invulnerable to an attempt at landing,” and 
that “a naval base within easy air range of an enemy would 
be untenable,” then it is evident that bombs have a very 
considerable effect on battleships. 

The job of the Navy during war time is to keep our sea 
communications free; and that is not done by _ building 
£7,000,000 capital ships that daren’t leave harbour without 
dozens of smaller ships to ward off submarines, and which 
are so precious that they have to be kept in harbours hundreds 
of miles away from where they may be needed ! 

Your correspondent, by extending the scope of his argument 
to include the desirability of not going to war, has ensured 
the entire agreement of your readers on one point; but that 
has not helped them to judge the relative merits of air-power 
and sea-power.—Yours faithfully, E. N. B. BENTLEY. 

The Croft, Station Avenue, Walton-on-Thames. 


THE WEST INDIANS OF INDIA 
[To the Editor of Tur SpecTATOR.] 
Sir,—At a time when the demands on your space must be 
exceedingly heavy, I feel it would be inconsiderate to burden 
you with a long letter on what after all must be rather a 
remote subject to most of your readers. Mr. Dover will 


SS 


excuse me, therefore, if I refrain from discussing Many of 
the matters raised in his interesting comments of last Week 

On one or two points, however, a word must be said, in 
order to clear away possible misapprehensions. Mr, Dover 
has represented me as claiming “ special considcration,” I 
have demanded no such thing. The whole burden of the 
West Indians’ case has been directed towards maintaining 
their long-established position within the now-called Anglo. 
Indian Community, a position that has been jeopardise 
by a harmful definition in the Government of India A¢, 
Such interest and solicitude as we. look for from Engi, 
people is primarily a question of helping us to preserve oy, 
existing status. 

As for Mr. Dover’s suggestion that people of West Indies 
derivation in India have forgotten their Negro origin, iy 
best answer is to refer him to facts. The fear of being hurt 
by the definition just mentioned has brought a very actiye 
West Indian Welfare Society into existence in Calcutta, of 
which I happen to be Overseas Representative. The President 
of this organisation and his wife were both of them born jn 
the West Indies, and other members still have links with the 
Islands. In fact one of the chief aims of the organisation 
is to preserve contact between the descendants of the early 
West Indian pioneers in India and those people who are 
more recent arrivals in the country or will assuredly follow 
in the days to come. 

My appeal to Indian Nationalism was exactly on the 
basis propounded by Mr. Dover, namely, a claim for equal 
citizenship; and I think my record in the sphere of social 
endeavour ought to absolve me from the suspicion of 
harbouring exaggerated communal ambitions. At present, 
when there are signs in India of an awakening interest in 
Africa and things African, there is a special reason for my 
wishing the national leaders to know of the existence of our 
group. An American Negro Delegation is at this very moment 
touring the Universities and Colleges of India and securing a 
good deal of attention. I feel it to be my duty to try and 
obtain for our people some of the goodwill that this visit has 
released, so that we in our small way may help forward the 
larger purposes of inter-racial and inter-communal fellow- 
ship.—I am, Sir, &c., Purvie Cox, 

41 Museum Street, W.C.1. 


[To the Editor of Tur Sprectraror.] 
Sir,—It is not surprising that a Parsi would be affronted 
if he were regarded, as Mr. Dover asserts he should be, as 
a West Indian. Parsis stand in no need of ‘ attempts to 
isolate them,” for they already consist of one of the purest 
stocks in India. They are a_ well-defined community of 
Persian origin with no admixture of Negroid blood whatever. 
They first reached India in the eighth century A.D. on the 
Arab conquest of Persia, although their settlement in Bombay 
only dates from the seventeenth century. There, however, 
their industry, probity and business acumen are proverbial. 
I fear that unless Mr. Dover can prove a Negroid invasion 
of Persia prior to A.D. 700 his case for Negroid admixture 
in Parsi stock must fall, for the isolation of Parsis since 
their arrival in India is well known. I hesitate to suggest 
that Mr. Dover may be confusing the Parsis with the Goanese, 
—Yours faithfully, MicwaeEu C, T, REILy. 
57 Hilldrop Road, N.7. 


BROADCASTING AND AGGRESSION 
[To the Editor of Tur Specraror. | 
S1r,—The present diplomatic lull provides an opportunity to 
consider ways and means by which the Italo-Abyssinian con- 
flict could be brought to a speedy conclusion. May I ask the 
privilege of space to suggest a line of possible action likely to 
contribute toward that end ? 

One of the inevitable results of collective pressure from with- 
out (however justified) and a censored Press within has been 
to unite the Italian people as never before. What to us is an 
act of perfidy is to them a righteous mission to be pursued with 
all the fervour of a religious crusade. The exigency of the 
moment is to convince Italy that the League is sincere in its 
quest for a just peace but tenacious in its resistance to all 
forms of intimidation. 

With the knowledge that Italy is making full use of wireless 
for propaganda on the Abyssinian war, would it not suggest 
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that the moment is propitious for the League to enlist the sup- 
port of that selfsame agency to broadeast a concerted appeal 
direct to the Italian people ? One small power transmitter 
at Geneva—even if its radiations were intended for Italian con- 
sumption—would be totally inadequate. At the present time 
over fifty countries are co-operating in the application of 
sanctions. Surely those same nations would go one step 
further an allocate a small portion of their programmes— 
which are now listened to by Italian people—to the dissemina- 
tion of scrupulously impartial, but irrefutable facts? It is 
axiomatic that people living in a state of high emotion, as the 
Italians are at the present time, are particularly susceptible 
to suggestion. Cannot therefore the Nations of Europe, 
working in concert, utilise a force which is so palpably effective 
in other spheres ?—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 
Albury, Abbotswood, Guildford. Brian LEIGHTON. 


[To the Editor of Tur Seecraror.] 

Sin,—The address of which a report is given below, translated 
from an Italian newspaper, was recently delivered in Italy by 
a British subject, in a British institution incorporated under 
roval charter, to a distinguished audience, largely composed of 
Italians, after advertisement on two successive days in the 
Italian Press. 

“Lecture at the British Institute.” 

“The impressions which the distinguished lecturer has brought 
back from East Africa gave to the listeners a vivid picture of our 
campaign, and of the work of civilisation which the army is carrying 
on among the conquered population. 

“The lecture, which had an enthusiastic reception when delivered 
in Rome, as has already been reported, was a great success here 
in our city. Over 500 persons were present and one noted among 
them important members of the aristocracy and of the world of 
letters. 

“The lecture described the Italian advance, followed to Aksum 
and Makalle, giving the fruits of observations made during a 
prolonged stay among officers, soldiers, Black Shirts and labourers, 
and showing in clear relief through diverse incidents, not only 
the valour and abnegation of our troops, but also their high morale, 
and the amazing calm and endurance which they display. The 
hardships of the campaign are faced with joy. The Italian advance 
has meant for the conquered population freedom from a shameful 
yoke of slavery. 

“The remarks of the distinguished lecturer, who spoke in clear 
and simple English, were closely followed by the audience, and 
at the close a hearty ovation was given, which showed the profound 
sympathy which the sincerity and truth of the sentiments expressed 
aroused.” 

A question which naturally arises in the mind is, would a 
lecture by, e.g., Lord Cecil on the work of civilisation done at 
Geneva by forty nations to stop the military operations so 
enthusiastically described, or the abnegation of British troops 
mobilised in defence of the League Covenant, be advertised 
in the Italian Press, received with applause by an Italian 
audience, or allowed to be given in a British institution by the 
Italian authorities ?. The supposition is absurd, and it seems 
a pity that a British institute should depart from its proper 
educational and other work to plunge into the political field.— 
Yours truly, G. H. Cricuton, 

Dulnain Bridge. 


RESEARCH IN BRITISH ART 
[To the Editor of Tur Speecraror.] 

Sir,—The very pertinent letter of “ C. D.,”’ in your issue of 
January 24th, draws attention to a serious lack in our national 
culture. We have some excellent books on British art, but 
all too few, and the reference works in many branches of this 
subject are sadly out of date. There is an immense amount 
of work to be done, research—critical, interpretive, &¢c.— 
and there are the people capable of undertaking these labours. 

The difliculty is that there is no support from the general 
public, and so few are interested in the matter that neither 
author nor publisher can afford to bring out these books on 
art, which require costly illustration to be really useful. There 
are numerous good text-books available, but these, by their 
very nature, do not have the same appeal as a work of original 
research or imaginative criticism, nor do they serve to render 
more widely known and understood those branches of British 
art at present neglected or only known to the specialist. 

The interest of pictorial and plastic art is at least as great 
as that of literature, and it is certainly remarkable that, while 
there is a constant output of books on our letters and men of 





letters, there are so few works on our native artists and 
craftsmen. 

The only hope seems to be, as “ C. D.” writes, in the gene- 
rosity of the wealthy amateurs—a class of benefactor who has 
always kept alive those forms of art which are not entertain- 
ment to the general public.—Yours faithfully, 

MARJORIE BOWEN. 

16 Queen Anne's Gate, London, S.W.1. 





[To the Editor of Tue Seecrator.] 
Sir,—As I am myself collecting material for a dictionary of 
British Artists, it was with particular interest that I read 
* C. D.’s ” letter in your last issue. I agree with him that in 
research into the history of art in this country there is yet a 
large amount of work to be done, and I think his proposal for 
an annual prize to stimulate such research a valuable one. 
May I venture to suggest that it is information on the minor 
schools and masters that is most needed, and that in this work 
our local art galleries and museums could be of much assistance ? 
—Yours faithfully, BE. R. McCo.vin, 
The Polytechnic Library, 309 Regent Street, W.1. 


LOITERING WITH INTENT 
[To the Editor of Tuk Seectaror.] 

Sir,—My experience as a Justice of the Peace-leads me to 
conclusions similar to those indicated by Miss Craven. 

There is, however, one change which is a matter, I believe, 
of administration rather than legislation which if made 
effective might be very beneficial. Not infrequently the 
police arrest innocent persons who are brought to Court 
and are promptly discharged—it being evident that the police 
are quite aware that nocase can be made. In such cases I think 
the police should have power, with the consent of the accused, 
to discharge them and thus spare them the ignominy and 
publicity of being placed in the dock.—Yours, &c., 

Sutton, Cuas. WRIGHT. 


HYMNS ANCIENT AND 
EARLY VICTORIAN 
[Vo the Editor of Tue Srecrator.] 
S1r,—In your issue of January 24th Mr. Lionel James appeases 
(we hope), his anger with a spate of cynicism: perhaps he had 
a bad sermon as well. But he has written a very true letter. 
Something better and more inspiring is needed. The majority 
of our hymns are out of tune with the age, and do not provide 
appropriate media for praise, prayer and worship. Inciden- 
tally, a writer in The Scots Magazine of August, 1931, made a 
similar plea, but mainly on the ground that there are too many 
ancient, and not enough modern, writers. He pointed out 
that in the Scottish Church Hymnary, out of 711 hymns there 
were only 31 by writers alive in 1927, and that among those 
whose deaths are given, only one was born after 1865. Let 
us not be so anxious to adhere to the hallowed traditions of 
the past. Rather let the Church attend to the needs of the 
present in the selection of her hymns, and then she will be 
able the better to prosecute her spiritual mission in this, for 
her, somewhat difficult age.—I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 


41 Rutland Gate, S.W. 7. A. G. FULLER. 


* REVOLUTION ” ? 
[To the Editor of Tur Spectator.]} 
Sir,—Janus, surely somewhat ingenuously, enquires last weck, 
** What did Mr. Masefield mean... by... 
And when the War was ended, when the thought 
Of revolution took its hideous place. ... 
What revolution, where?” The answer to this question, 
surely, is simple; the Communist revolution, in England. 
(Or, as Janus would prefer, Britain.) In this couplet at any 
rate every word is surely literally accurate. I very clearly 
remember how, having been abroad on active service from 
1914-1918, I was taken to my first public meeting within a 
few weeks of returning to England after the Armistice. It 
was in a cathedral city in the South of England ; the principal 
speaker was Miss Pankhurst, and her subject was “* The Com- 
ing Revolution.” I remember that she admonished a sceptical 
section of her audience by exclaiming “‘ You may laugh now 
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but you will fling up your caps for the revolution when it - 


comes!” At this there was loud applause from quite a 
large section of the hall (which was full). And if Janus 
will turn to pages 125-134 in Mrs. Mary Hamilton’s The Man 
of Tomorrow (1924) he will find an account of how Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald had to fight the Communist threat within the 
British Labour Party. And he will see the sentence, “‘ Easy 
now... that in Great Britain the Communists are a dis- 
credited and ineffective fraction denied affiliation to the 
Labour Party, to say that there never was any, real danger. 
‘That is not a view that can be taken by anyone who has fol- 
lowed closely the internal currents of the last four years.”— 
I am, Sir, your obedient servant, ELTON, 
Greenways, Old Headington, Oxford. 


[Janus writes : “I have a perfectly clear recollection of the 
post-War years; and pace Miss Pankhurst, and even Mrs. 
Hamilton, to apply the word ‘ revolution’ to Communist 
machinations at any period after 1918, is in my view to flatter 
Communists in this country gratuitously and to excess.’’] 


KING EDWARD VIII 
[To the Editor of Tue SpEcTATOR.] 
Sir,—The columns of The Spectator usually provide its sub- 
seribers with such good and informing reading that your 
article, “*'The King we Salute’ in last week’s issue is rather 
a nasty shock to one’s sense of justice and fair play. I am 
referring more particularly to your statement that : 

«Adding it all together he is one of the world’s most travelled 
personages if mileage be the test. But is it ? Does it add much 
to equip the wearer of the Crown that he has chased steers in 
Alberta, shot elephants in tropical Africa, played polo and squash 
rackets all over the world, or ridden point-to-point races on a great 
variety of occasions. Yet these, apart from the performance of 
ceremonial functions, are the kind of activity chiefly reported of 
the Prince of Wales during the post-War years.” 

This surely is a most unjust, unfair summing up of the Prince’s 
activities in post-War years. Fortunately on another page 
in his article, *‘ Long Live the King,’’ Mr. Guedalla provides 
an adequate antidote, and in the following words : 

**the heavy industries, afforestation, shipyards, the stricken coal 
fields, salesmanship, the grind of poverty, the good name of Britain 
in foreign countries, the cost of living and a whole sea of problems 
that are more generally to be found on the Agenda of Board Meetings 
than in the thinner air of Courts and camps. (One sees King Edward 
somewhere in the picture with almost all of them.)” 

This surely is a more correct estimate of King Edward's 
activities in recent years, a statement I venture to suggest 
that would be endorsed by the vast majority of your readers. 
One would, however, be glad to know which of the two views 
expressed in the two articles you wish your readers to accept 
as the real opinion of The Spectator.— Yours faithfully, 


Willesden House, Barnstaple. ARTHUR J. REAVELL, 


[It is not reasonable to judge a carefully-reasoned article by 
a single isolated passage. The conclusion to which the article 
proceeded, and which represents the conviction of this journal, 
is sufficiently indicated by the declaration that ** we have faith 
that he will rise to the height of his great calling,” and that 
** Here his course can never be easy ; but if he follows in his 
father’s footsteps—as in his Accession statement he declared 
he would—it will be clear. We see no reason to doubt that he 
will, and that the special lustre with which history will crown 
King George’s name may in due course rest equally on his 
son’s name also.”°—IEEp. The Spectator. | 


[To the Editor of Tur Spectator. | 
Sir,—You are not quite correct in saying that Edward VIII 
is the first king since Charles II to succeed to the throne without 
a consort. George III was not married until eleven months 
after his accession. Nor could Caroline be called in 1820 the 
consort of George IV, except in name.—Yours faithfully, 
E. H. K. 


THE BRITISH THRONE 
[To the Editor of Tne Specraror.] 


S:rn,—-In_ your issue of January 24th “ Janus,” in “A 
Spectator’s Notebook,” takes the Poet Laureate to task for 
speaking about ‘‘ England” instead of “ Britain” in his 
sonnet on King George V. But Mr. Philip Guedalla in his 
article in the same issue repeatedly refers to the ‘* King of 
England.” ‘To speak today about the * King of England ” 


ee 


is as inaccurate as to speak about the “ King of Serhig» 
or the “ King of Sardinia.” 

If Mr. Guedalla is not impressed by the charge of inaccurae 
nor troubled by the susceptibilities of the non-English subject, 
of King Edward VIII, is he satisfied he is courteous to the 
King ?—Yours faithfully, M. McKENzi1z Woop, 

51 South Street, Mayfair, W. 1. 


THE BRITISH BIRTH-RATE 
[To the Editor of Tur: Spectator. | 

Srr,—You say that if the very low birth-rate persists “the 
youth of the decades after next will be burdened with , 
pensionable age-group out of proportion to the normal 
capacity of the State to maintain.” It should be noted 
however, that the individuals between the ages of 14 and él 
will probably contiriue to be about half of the population, 
Will it, therefore, make much difference financially if they 
will be keeping many old people and few children. instead of, 
as formerly, many children and few old people? Indeed, g 
person over 70 is generally cheaper. Again, as the declining 
population will reverse the great agricultural Law of Diminish- 
ing Return and also in other ways increase the wealth per 
head, a smaller percentage of septuagenarians will be bereft 
of means and health.—I am, Sir, yours respectfully, 


B. Dunrep, 


“WORLD WITHOUT FAITH” 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR. | 
Sir,—As it has taken Mr. Verschoyle three months to come 
to the business of reviewing my book, World Without Faith, 
I should have imagined he’d had time to read it. 

That he hasn’t had time to squeeze this little job into 
the whirl of his activities probably accounts for his suggesting 
that I have “‘ an innocent belief in the regenerating faculties 
of Communism.” 

I admire the fertility of Mr. Verschoyle’s imagination, but 
if he can nerve himself to endure my style and my vulgarity 
for just half a minute he will find that I say : 

“T regard them both (Fascism and Communism) as twin monsters 
of our civilisation and, whilst one of them has possibilities, I'd be 
much happier to see them both down and out for good.” 
—Yours, &e., 

26 Great James Street, London, W.C.1. 


[Mr. Verschoyle writes: “If I had been reviewing Mr, 
Beevers’ book at greater length, I should have added incon- 
sistency to the list of qualities which I ascribed to him, 
The inconsistency in his attitude towards Communism is 
certainly not so great as that, for example, which permits 
him to print on one page a shrill denunciation of Scrutiny 
and all its works and cheerfuHy to endorse Scrutiny’s verdict 
on Sir James Jeans and Sir Arthur Eddington on another, 
but nevertheless seems to me real and marked. (The passage 
which Mr. Beevers quotes (of which incidentally I was aware} 
comes from a lengthy and elaborate piece of self-extenuation 
which, to those cynical enough to remember an old proverb 
about those who excuse themselves, seems the less con- 
vincing when it is taken together with, for example, many 
of the statements and most of the implications of his 
chapter on The Machine. Nevertheless, if I have mis- 
interpreted Mr. Beevers’ views, I am anxious to offer him 
an apology. But I must reassure him on the point of having 
read his book. I omitted only the chapter on Art, which 
I pursued only for the few pages necessary to verify his 
admission that he knew little about the subject.”’| 


JOHN BEEVERS, 


The Silent Man 


TEN years agone, a winter's night, 
My husband shut his mouth for spite, 
Never gave me half a word 

Nor half a sign to show he heard. 
Went his sulky, mumping way 

Till a week ago today 

He fell kicking suddenly 

Underneath the apple tree, 

Calling ** Mary !” fit to burst. 

I ran quick, but Death was first. 


L. A. G, Srronc. 
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Gilbert 


Muttay 


By E. E. KELLETT 


One cannot better introduce these volumes than in the words 
of the Greek epigram which Mr. Bowra has set at the beginning 
of the more specially learned of the two. They are a tribute of 
gratitude to the mellow wisdom and “ aganophrosyne”’ of 
one of the most highly esteemed of living men—this latter 
term, I take it, being chosen to remind us of the tenderness 
Anticleia found in her son Odysseus : and the choice is signifi- 
cant. Professor Murray may, like Odysseus, stir our awe and 
admiration by the depth and width of his knowledge of men 
and things; but more remarkable even than his scholarship 
are the modesty and urbanity which have gained for him the 
affection of a host of friends. 

He has thousands of friends who are not scholars, and many 
of whom have never seen him ; but all will share in the feeling 
which has prompted‘ this:-more intimate and more erudite 
company of friends to follow the pleasant fashion of celebra- 
ting the seventieth birthday of a distinguished teacher by 
offering contributions to the study he has made his own. In 
the case of Professor Murray this is particularly appropriate. 
One recalls how, at his inauguration, he dwelt on the enormous 
and ever-accelerating growth of the subject called, for short, 
“Greek,” how he pointed out that no one man could keep pace 
with this growth, and how he asked other scholars to help him 
in the task. These essays are a sign that the request has been 
met: they are astonishingly learned dissertations on all sorts 
of subjects, great and minute, from the treatment of disease 
in antiquity to lyrical clausulae in Sophocles or teliambi: 
and they are representative of a vast amount of research in 
the background. It.would take a Gilbert Murray adequately 
to discuss the half of them: the amateur invidet, miratur 
magis. 

But Professor Murray’s energies have not been confined to 
classical learning.. He has done so much work in other fields 
that future schoolboys may imagine the Rise of the Greek Epic 
and a score of similar books to have been written not by 
Murray but by another man of the same name. The second 
volume, though it is not without articles as learned in their 
own way as those in the first—I might mention specially a 
most striking paper by Dr. Hammond on “ Gladstone and the 
League of Nations Mind,”’ and another by Dr. Edwyn Bevan 
on “ Ancient Rhetoric ’—is mainly devoted to these other 
sides of a most varied activity. It opens with a reminiscent 
letter by Mr. H. A. L. Fisher, dealing chiefly with the early 
days of the League of Nations ; and this is supplemented by 
Tord Cecil, who, in an account of the League of Nations 
Union, relying on the force of a simple statement of fact, 
reveals how much the Union owes to Professor Murray, with 
whom he has worked from the first, and who, labouring ohne 
Hast, ohne Rast, has been one of the main agents in making 
it what it is. Lord Cecil tells us, for instance, that Lord Grey 
on one occasion, when he rather reluctantly came to a Union 
meeting, said he did so largely because of his admiration for 
Professor Murray. It is much laudari a laudato viro; but 
the praise was still more decisively spoken by the eleven mil- 
lions who signed the Peace Ballot. 

Professor Murray seems to stand 
There are some 


But there is yet more. 
polygonal to all the winds that blow. 





Greek Poetry and. Life: Essays Presented to Gilbert Murray. 
(Oxford University Press, 21s.) 

Essays in Honour of Gilbert Murray. 
12s. 6d.) 


(Allen and Unwin. 


admirable and really delightful chapters on his relations 
with the stage. It was Carlyon Sahib that, as early as 1895, 
brought him the friendship of William Archer, to which 
apparently we owe the series of translations of Greek plays. 
The two talked much about the best way of reproducing, for 
modern minds, the spirit of the Athenian drama ; and, after 
long experimenting, the real beginning was made. About 
1900 ** Archer heard Murray read some extracts from a verse 
translation of the Hippolytus, and there and then found a 
satisfying solution of the problem.” People will always 
dispute whether these versions are Euripides or Murray. 
I remember that when Verrall wanted to give English readers 
an idea of the exact wording of the Alcestis or the Bacchae, 
he preferred Way. It does not matter. One thing is 
certain, that Euripides was a poet and that these versions 
are poetry. Euripides was also a playwright. If there be 
any who doubt whether Dr. Murray’s translations show the 
playwright’s gift, let them read Mr. Harley Granville-Barker’s 
chapter later in the volume. 

From these translations sprang a further friendship—with 
Dame Sybil Thorndike ; and nothing more charming could 
easily be found than the account of this friendship she gives 
ia the chapter entitled ‘‘ Gilbert Murray and Some Actors.” 
** If you are lucky,” said Lewis Casson to her in 1908, * you 
may have a chance of being in a Gilbert Murray translation, 
as I’m hoping in the autumn to produce the Hippolytus.” 
She looked impressed, but vacant ; she had heard of Gilbert 
Murray, but her acquaintance with Greek saga was prac- 
tically limited to Kingsley’s Heroes. ** Well, you just wait,” 
said Casson; ‘ you haven't lived yet.” “I felt from the 
tone that I was to learn and know something wonderful.” 
The rest of the story must be read in the chapter itself. 

Then there is Miss Margery Fry on Professor Murray's 
work for Somerville College and for women’s education 
generally: by itself no small labour. (Incidentally, two of 
the articles in Greek Poetry and Life are by Fellows of women’s 
colleges.) Then Mrs. Salter’s chapter on ** The Evidence for 
Telepathy,” from which those who did not know it already 
will learn that Gilbert Murray not merely is interested in 
that fascinating subject, but possesses very extraordinary 
telepathic powers ; and this though “ any suggestion that 
the faculties of a perfectly respectable professor of Greek 
have a supernormal taint is confessedly repugnant to him.” 
Unluckily, it appears that these powers are those rather of 
the percipient than of the transmitter. If only he could pass 
on his knowledge and his liberal ideas, undiluted, to certain 
people one could name, how different the world would 
be! 

Finally, for one must stop somewhere, Mr. Fisher tells us 
that when Murray stood for his Fellowship at New College, 
Professor Margoliouth paid him the grim compliment of 
announcing that he would set papers which would strain 
even his capacity. The Professor would seem, in this book, 
to have done the same thing over again: for the article h: 
contributes is on ‘* Some Problems of the Acts of Thomas,” 
crammed with references to Hebrew, Syriac, Aramaic, the 
Targums, Midrashes, and much besides. To assume that, 
in addition to being a master of the whole range of Creek 
studies, you can appreciate a chapter like this, is perhaps 
the subtlest and highest praise ever paid by one great student 
to another. 
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The Argument of Callicles 


The Coming American Fascism. By 


(Harper. 10s, 6d.) 


Lawrence Dennis. 


Mr. Dennis has, from the propagandist point of view, put 
his best wine last. The first half of his book is an analysis 
of the necessary contradictions of capitalism which has been 
done before by many persons, including Mr. Dennis himself. 
He sees no solution in any revival of international trade or 
the free market of the classical economist. He sees no 
future for any economic structure based on interest. Only 
a debtless society can keep afloat. That debtless society, 
that flexible adjustment of means to ends, of aims to possi- 
bilities, is impossible in the modern ceonomic and _ political 
system. Mr. Dennis argues against any acceptance of 
absolute standard of right. Right is what people want and 
pet; rights that are not asserted successfully don’t exist and 
all the liberal palaver of the rule of law, of freedom, of justice 
merely covers with an inadequate fig-leaf the facts of this 
human life. 

A powerful case can be made against any society and 
especially against any society that gapes at the seams as badly or 
runs so stiffly as does ours. That case could be put more briefly 
than it is put by Mr. Dennis and could be put as it is put by him 
without the use of the dangerous argument of analogy. But 
Mr. Dennis’s case, though stated in general terms, is in fact 
in the main an attack on the American constitutional system, 
ngainst the rule of law that is a rule of lawyers. That 
case is even stronger than it was since Mr. Dennis wrote his 
book, since the Supreme Court has put up yet another ‘“* No 
Thoroughfare * notice over the few open streets that remained 
to the Roosevelt administration. If the United States is 
going to adjust itself to the new world seen by Mr. Dennis, 
if the old days of economic *t freedom ” and laissez-faire are 
over, then the American Constitution, since it has refused 
to bend, will have to break, if not immediately then soon. 
Thus Mr. Dennis may not be far wrong in seeing Mr. Roosevelt 
as a fascist leader against the old guard Republicans and 
the Democrats of the “ Liberty League.” 


But for a British reader, much of what Mr. Dennis has 
to say will seem very odd because of his naive identification 
of “liberal government with judicial review. Like very 
many Americans he cannot, apparently, realise that there 
exist liberal states in which judicial review is unknown, in 
which the last legal word does not lie with the judges but 
with the law-makers. Thus, Mr. Dennis knows, Lord 
Hewart deplores the growth of delegated legislation ; so does 
the Supreme Court, but while the English Lord Chief Justice 
has to be content with expressing his fears and hopes in a 
book, the Supreme Court has no need to write a New Despotism 
—it has more potent means of expressing its discontent than 
that! Mr. Dennis mav say that he is talking about America 
and only about America; well, often he isn’t, and he lays 
dewn laws applicable to all liberal states: but even if he is 
talking only about America, fascism is not the only possible 
cure for the excessive power of judges. Sometimes the 
ambiguities involved are serious. Thus on page 158 it is 
not clear that what Mr. Dennis objects to is a judge ever 
giving a verdict against the State in a dispute between the 
State and a private citizen on the ground that that means 
that “* one voice of the State discredits another voice of the 
State.” If that’ is Mr. Dennis's opinion, then it is the 
Napoleonic view of administrative law stated rather extrava- 
gantly against the modern view adopted by the French 
Conseil d’Etat or a common-law court. But it seems likely 
that what Mr. Dennis has in mind is the invalidation of 
legislation by the courts and that type of procedure is just 
as difficult for an English reader to understand as the legis- 
lative supremacy of parliament is for an American. It is 


as 


to be feared that the British common reader will be 
at cross purposes with Mr. Dennis again and again for 


this reason. 


More impressive (not more right, for that means nothing) is 
Mr. Dennis's analysis of the political dangers to the present 
structure. He agrees with many Marxist criticisms of the 
present order, notably with the view that it will be overthrown, 
but he does not accept the dogma that it will be overthrown 
by a class-conscious proletariat. He doesn’t believe that 
‘the dictatorship of the proletariat’ means anything. 
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Dictators are always a minority ; they are in Russia; they 
will be in America. The majority is ruled (it is implied for it 
own good) by the élite. Now that élite isn’t the Class-conscioyy 
proletariat, but the bourgeoisie, though that is not what yy. 
Dennis calls them. He asserts that the real élite is, in America, 
the class earning over $3,000 a year. He is aware that Many 
in this class which he numbers at 15,000,000 are not true diy 
and that there are many of the true élife in a lower economia 
station. He restates, indeed, Aristotle’s view of natural 
slaves. The danger to the present order is in the “ frustrate 
élite’? who are debarred by the contradictions of present 
society from a chance to live as they have or feel they hayey 
right to live. This frustrated élite will not be put off by fing 
words ;_ it will seize power to get at the parsnip supply. 















So far so good. -Mr. Dennis is right in thinking that jg 
America the disgruntled middle-classes are more formidabk 
than the proletariat, that if there is a revolution it will no 
come through any Marxist organisation. That is a realist point 
of view. But what Mr. Dennis does not tell us clearly enough 
is how this new élite is going to take over. He suggests that it 
will do so by legal means, by persuading the masses that they 
will gain by getting a smaller share of a larger total of goods 
rather than all of a smaller total, which is what the Com. 
munists really offer, whatever they may pretend. How jg 
this idea to be sold ? Mr. Dennis is not nearly specific enough, 
so I will fill in the gap: by the method used by Hitler and by 
Mussolini, by nationalist ballyhoo, by some powerful mas 
emotion which can compete with the naive appeal of simple 
Marxism. If there is any other recipe what is it ? No people, 
least of all the Americans, will put up with being told that 
self-chosen group is the salt of the earth and bow down before 
it. If the idea is sold by nationalist ballyhoo, then Mr. Dennis's 
peaceful fascist world is a myth ; either inside or outside the 
United States a target must be found. I suggest, for example, 
that the frustrated élite when it develops new appetites, for 
example, when a new generation of natural rulers finds 
middle-aged men holding down all the good jobs (as in con 
temporary Italy), there will be a strong temptation to abandon 
Mr. Dennis's self-denying ordinance for Latin America, 
If the Fascist idea is not sold by such means, will it be imposed 
by foree ? It may well be, and if it becomes a_ free-for-all, 
the winners, on Mr. Dennis's principle, must be the élite 
for they have succeeded. How does he know who the new 
élite will be? He can only guess that they will be people 
capable of maximising production, &e. My guess is that the 
new American Fascists will be in the old American tradition, 
that they will be a fusion of the methods and talents of the 
Ku. Klux Klan, Huey Long and Al Capone. I own such 4 
prospect frightens me, but Mr. Dennis is of sterner stuff. 
Does he not propose to put the American woman back where 
she belongs, in the home ? D. W. Brocan. 
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Australia’s Defence 


Australia and War Today. By W. M. Hughes, P.C., KC, 
M.P. (Sydney: Angus and Robertson. — 6s.) 

Japan and Defence of Australia. By ‘Albatross.’ 
Robertson and Mullens, 2s. 6d.) 

Australia and the Far East. Edited by Clhinies Ross for the 
Australian Institute of International Affairs, (Sydney: 
Angus and Robertson. 7s. 6d.) 

Japan's departure from the Naval Conference has been over 

shadowed by national sorrow; the fact that Mr. Stanley 

Bruce has been President of the League Council during this 

critical session at Geneva has thus also scarcely aroused 

the attention it would deserve in happier circumstances. 

Australia is, however, alive to a multitude of dangers, ‘8 

these three books indicate. It is possible that their authors, 

being themselves Australians, have been inclined to exaggerate 
the attraction of their continent to the over-crowded countries 
of the Far East. An examination of the problems salient 
features may help a reader of these books to appreciate 
Australia’s place in the life of the Empire as a whole. 
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(Melbourne: 




















First, what nations have any incentive to attempt a conquest 
of Australia by armed force when economic penetration 
(if tolerated) might be cheaper and equally effective ? Secondly, 
what interest has Great Britain, if either method of conquest 
were adopted by a Foreign Power, from preventing such & 
happening ? Thirdly, if defensive plans should be under 
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taken, are they Australia’s business or the Empire’s as a 
whole ? Finally, what means should be adopted by Australia, 
the Empire, or @ combination of both to achieve safety 
without upsetting the delicate balance of Pacific relations 
and without appearing so assertive and imperialist as to 
seem aggressive ? The answer to these vital questions can 
be arrived at from these books by a diligent process of sifting 
and selecting, given a knowledge of the proceedings of the 
Imperial Conferences and an acquaintance with the treaties 

reed at the Washington Conference, 1921/2. To these facts 
must be added the cumulative effect produced by the com- 
parative failure of the League—at least as far as the Pacific 
is concerned—to make its influence felt or disarmament a 
fait accompli. 

Whatever ambitions other nations may have, so far only 
the United States and Japan have shown any considerable 
interest in Australia, The United States’ interest is primarily 
commercial, but the producers of Great Britain may rely 
upon the loyalty of Australia if the difference in price and 
quality between the United Kingdom and U.S.A. goods is 
not considerable ; and in this duties and quotas can, of 
course, assist. As to Japan, she has never expressed a desire 
to own Australia ; all she has done is to assert—particularly 
at Versailles—that in the eyes of the League all the races 
represented among the victorious Allies (including Japan) 
should be considered equal. This seemingly reasonable 
suggestion—as from one partner to another—has been refuted 
by Australia either wholly or in part since the last century, 
on the grounds that Japanese standards of life are so low that 
immigrants from the Far Kast must necessarily tend to make 
the white Australian's labour less financially productive. 
On the other hand, as Dr. A, L. Sadler points out in his 
contribution to the second of these books, that the Japanese 
are frugal does not necessarily postulate low intellectual 
and moral standards ; in fact the contrary is evidently true. 
In any case, Japan appears to prefer penetration by economic 
methods backed and superintended by military power ; and 
China is evidently a better subject for a policy in which 
immigration plays so small a part. The effect on Great Britain 
if trade with Australia were completely cut off can be judged 
from the results suffered by Great Britain on account of 
Australia’s depreciation of her currency. In addition to these 
trade ties, we are obviously bound to the Dominion by ties 
of common speech, and the Crown. 


Australia can quite reasonably argue that if we retain a 
powerful naval squadron, including air-craft carriers, in Far 
Eastern waters, purely to protect trade interests, we should 
do at least as much for Australia when more is at stake. 
Our only answer appears to be somewhat inadequate : that the 
connexion between Australia and Great Britain is at least 
as profitable to the former as to the latter. In any case, the 
threat to the social structure of Australian civilisation implied 
by Japan seems somewhat exaggerated by Mr. Hughes and 
“Albatross,” if the Australian Institute of International Affairs 
can be relied upon. Even if Japan undertook a naval attack 
on Australia, provided that there was no simultaneous war 
in European waters, the British Fleet would suffice to blow 
the Japanese from the water, given competent Admirals on 
our side. If the British Government reaches the view that 
the potential danger to Australia is small, then clearly, if 
Australia thinks otherwise, she must provide for her own 
defence. We can only advise her to profit from our excessive 
decentralisation of defence to combine her requirements in 
allarms under a joint directorate, thus avoiding a considerable 
expenditure (undertaken by Great Britain) which shows no 
results, 


Both Mr. Hughes and “ Albatross * decide that Australia’s 
financial resources only permit her to maintain an efficient 
Air Force. This view seems to neglect the fact that the 
aeroplane today is much more effective in attack than defence, 
particularly in a country so large as Australia. On the whole, 
therefore, Australia and the Far East, compiled by a group of 
well known and scholarly experts attached (with the single 
exception of Sir Robert Garran) to Sydney University, gives 
the most accurate view of the position without minimising its 
dangers and difficulties. It is only to be deplored that it has 
no index, an omission from which both the other books 
also suffer, 


Boswortn GOLDMAN. 


Moscow Nights 


Film Acting. By V. I. Pudovkin. 
(George Newnes. 6d.) 
Tus book is a reprint of a course of lectures delivered to the 
State Institute of Cinematography at Moscow. Compared 
with Pudovkin’s previous book, a collection of addresses to 
various audiences, this at any rate intends to be whole even 
if it cannot profess a unity of dialectic such as we should 
expect from the deeper, more articulated theorising of Eisen- 

stein. 

It is a difficult book to read, for two reasons. Pudovkin 
thinks aloud like a self-conscious primitive, he never knows 
when he is uttering a platitude or when he is saying something 
new. All his thinking is naively and intensely felt. And he 
organises an argument so sprawlingly that there is no natural 
means of knowing which paragraph will offer conclusions. 
At one moment he is rambling through hackademic 
distinctions between theatre and cinema, at another he is 
emerging, without warning, into two sentences that state 
the main technical anachronism of the Western theatre today : 
“the splitting-up of the stage performance into pieces, a natural 
development of theatre accentuated in these days by the present 
eagerness to embrace wider-space-time fragments of comprehensible 
reality, reaches at a certain stage of its development, a point of 
standstill on the stage, and at the same time, a starting point in 
the cinema.” 

This is not, new as cinema criticism but newly states a 
dilemma that is forcing O'Neill to write plays that will soon 
take a week to perform, that makes Clifford Odets abolish 
the three act division because his characters do not have the 
nineteenth-century division of the desire, the obstacle, and 
the fulfilment. 

The second difficulty may be a separate agony or a mere 
reflection of the first—it is the appalling, bedraggled verbosity 


Translated by Ivor Montagu. 


és. 


of the English text. I do not know if it is Mr. Montagu’s 
translation. It may be that, though his previous translation, 


especially of a fine essay of Kisenstein’s (on Form In Cinema), 
shows he didn’t always translate this way. Somebody better 
acquainted with the problems of translating from Russian 
into English may know what exquisite or basic meaning has 
escaped me if I write “ the cinema won't let an actor see his 
part as a whole” for Mr. Montagu’s translation—‘ the cinema 
inflexibly dictates an inevitable elimination of all possibility 
of the actor concretely feeling the wholeness of his réle.” 
I suspect that Pudovkin’s redundant enthusiasm passed 
long ago into his grammar, and that after doing for us the duty 
of translating him Mr. Montagu never stops to decide the 
virtues in English of possessive pronouns or of simple dis- 
tinctions between words like “ person” and “ individual.” 
Here is the type. Says Mr. Montagu, on behalf of Pudovkin : 
“the perception and realisation of the camera-microphone com- 
bination as an observer ideally mobile in space and time not only 
gave straightway to the film an epic sweep, it not unnaturally 
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tended to distract the director and scenarist associated with him 
from proper recollection of the importance of bearing constantly 
in mind that a living human individual is an individuality of at 
least a given profundity and complexity of its own.” 

What I lose in assuming that inventions are used as soon 
as they are put:out, I am ‘sure I:gain in direct understanding 
of the argument by translating ‘this into : 

““When the microphone and camera are together as a single 

mobile observer, the director and his scenarist tend to forget that 
a human being is a profound and complex individual.” 
Here my “ when” takes care of the time factor. I am 
beaten by “ideally.” “* His scenarist ’’ would be, I think, 
“the scenarist associated with him.”” Human beings have a 
different name when dead. And when they are alive and 
individual why not leave the auxiliary “is”? to make the 
emphasis, instead of saying “a living individual is an in- 
dividuality ’’? And the business of being distracted from 
“ proper recollection of the importance of bearing constantly 
in mind that ” is what English charmingly calls ‘** forgetting.” 
If Mr. Montagu goes on, I shall be claiming that English 
has the virtues of Chinese—one word one book. 

He and Pudovkin string along for 153 pages and at the end 
it is still a book worth reading. It’s a book worth reading 
because vou haven't yet started on it. You have to go back 
and write your own translation in the margin. From this 
wayside trail I can only recount where Pudovkin took me. 

He first makes his own position clearer, and fairer, about 
using the trained actor, and he aptly distinguishes the ‘‘ non- 
actor’ from the “type.” He makes a necessary demand 
for a “ rehearsal scenario,” on which Kuleshov seems now to 
insist; he makes a new and important plea for the actor 
to see his rushes and try, with the director and editor, to 
control his own acting image (though I should think this will 
end in suicide pacts). He naively elaborates on the felicity 
of his relations with his actors, a relationship which elsewhere 
is taken for granted. He finally sighs for the ‘ creative 
collective,” the director, writer, editor and actor simultane- 
ously adapting their work to each other, which has never, 
Pudovkin asserts, existed anywhere in the film world. 

I am sorry, but it has existed, to good purpose, with 


Capra, Riskin, and any actors they are using. It has 
existed finely with Chaplin-Bergmann-Wilson. And _ if 


these are happy-go-lucky bourgeois allianees, surely the same 
eannot be said of the Marxian collective—Groucho, Harpo, 
Chico, George S. Kaufmann, Morrie Ryskind, who vamp up 
a story. write a treatment, send the actors off on a road tour 
to try out the laughs, reshape the script on their return and 
shoot. 

Mr. Montagu is our only responsible link with Russian 
cinema and there can be no two ways about thanking him for 
translating this book. But that’s not the same as thanking 
him for his translation. The English text should now be 
done into Basic by Mr. Empson to see how much of it still 
makes sense. ALISTAIR COOKE. 


Georgian Letters 


John Freemen’s Letters. Edited by Gertrude Freeman and 
Sir John Squire. With an Introduction by Walterde la Mare. 
(Macmillan. 8s. 6d.) 

SMALL reputations, however ‘honestly won, die quickly in these 

days. John Freeman died in 1929. How many people read 

his poems now ? More to the point, how many people will 

read these letters? They were written, between 1906 and 1929, 

to his friends, ameng whom were a number of men distinguished 

in the world of letters and in public life, and no doubt at the 
time when they were written they gave their recipients the 

mild and temperate pleasure which news about a friend, 

pleasant gossip about activities and acquaintances, and random 

notes about books old and new can provide when ‘the corre- 
spondent is a man of transparent ‘honesty and _ sinccrity, 
of gencrous sympathies, and of an amiably reflective tempera- 
ment, Undoubtedly they must have been pleasant to receive, 
and no doubt their recipients will recapture some of their 
original pleasure in seeing them again ‘in print. But those 
who were not John Freeman’s friends will Jook in vain for 
anything in the letters in this book which can give them 
much interest er any importance to a wider audience. They 
reveal much of the man who wrote them, it is true, but surely 
no more than could have been understood or guessed from his 
poems and his miscellaneous prose. 

Among the people to whom these letters are addressed 


— 
are Mr. Conrad Aiken, Mr. Gordon Bottomley, Mr, de la} nothin; 
‘Charles Doughty, Sir Michacl Sadler, Sir John Squire, Ng, gervice 
literary themes are often introduced, the work of Dostocyy routine 
Tolstoy, Dryden, Melville (about whem Freeman yy,’ has br 
book), Mr. Yeats and Mr. Blunden among them, but ¢ nl Papers 


much of Freeman’s comment is obviously sound one vill, 
find in all these letters a single judgement that strikes on, Tl 


particularly original er particularly illuminating, fy, B 
Freeman seems rather more worth reading, if only toe ” 
our expectations (from a poet) are less -high, when he is wri, Tue h 
of less exalted subjects, of domestic life in the subuy iM of the 
which he lived, of holidays at Lyme Regis, of winter rovis 
of his expectant wait for the postman, of Howers in his garda, Tite 
of the loss of a fountain pen, of marmalade tart, All thy of the 
letters, whatever their themes, produce very much the smi organi 
effect. ‘They flow gently and placidly along, never Produigfl, the p 
delight and seldom acute disagreement, breaking out oy, emplo 
sionally into a little tributary of anger against SOME Af 
who has written a book critical of one of Freeman's regar¢ 
into a passage of mild facetiousness about Einstein orkangany out t 
or into bewilderment at a kind of writing which Freeman oy put 
not appreciate. He summed up his own tastes and mindy, suflici 
fectly in an outburst against a reviewer who, with alm early 
inspired ineptitude, had accused him of being “ afraid of/  ynem 
commonplace ”—* Afraid of the commonplace, when ti taken 
Lord in Heaven knows that it’s the only thing I’m not afi ing tl 
of and feel at home in.” Then he used the commonply{y strate 
as a permanent base, and not as a stepping-stone to somethizy count 
else, is the reason why these letters are so dull. them 
DEREK VERSCHOYLE, from 
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A Forgotten Elizabethan Heat 

Helena, Marchioness of Northampton. By C. A. Bradinjf phen 
(Allen and Unwin. 7s. 6d.) econ 
Tus is a biography of that lady whose chief appearm— — Ches 


mins 
© cor 


upon the stage of history was as principal mourner at thP 
funeral of Queen Elizabeth. It is doubtful whether thi)” 
is sufficient to warrant a whole book being devoted to he} 





com! 

In fact it is not ; each little episode that concerns her ev attra 
remotely has to be inflated into chapters bearing such titlkf and 
as * Mary, Queen of Scots,” ‘“ The Earl of Essex,” * Si q your 
Francis Drake,” the connexion of these with the theme df Th 
the book being of the most tenuous. > vaga 
What is of interest, and here Mr. Bradford has some nif poor 
information to offer, is that Helena’s career is an examp | eolo1 
of the not very frequent case in the sixteenth century df bull 
a girl seeking (and finding) high fortune in a foreign lai Holl 
A better-known example is that of Jane Dormer who becam But 
Duchess of Feria and a leading figure at the court of Philip I. the 
Helena was a Swede who came to this country in the tran very 
of the Princess Cecilia of Sweden; and it was her goi— rout 
fortune that the senile attentions ef William Parr, Marquis — sopl 
of Northampton (brother of Queen Catherine Parr) lighted F — chie 
upon her. Her letters, which Mr. Bradford has routed ot BMG 
from Swedish archives, show that this young lady of fiftem, nee 
of not very high birth, had the instinct ef getting on wel topi 
developed. She wrote of the Marquis to her mother : sma 
‘**T have been treated as his daughter, and indeed had I beens insi 
Duke’s daughter I could not have had more attention. My dear — the 


mother, I cannot imagine I shall ever want for anything howeve 5 


beautiful or expensive that his Lordship can buy without getting t it 
at once for his Elin.” : = 
Elizabeth made her a lady of the Privy Chamber anda 110 
couraged the match ; she became Marchioness, Parr then bei! It 
fifty-cight, Helena twenty-two. In six months he was deal bins 
Mr. Bradford opines that she made him happy, becau* lav 
Camden says: * This year William Parr, Marquess of Nort bas 
ampton, sweetly ended his life.’ Is it necessary to say thi anc 
this is no evidence, the phrase being almost purely formal? —  “™ 
En deuvxiemes noces Helena married Sir Thomas Gorge? — 
young courtier of her own age. This match, being baeif *° 
probably on mutual affection, Elizabeth did not forwarl 
though there was nothing against it; since the couple wet F ten 
driven to marry secretly, they were in disgrace for a time, bt F the 
subsequently restored to favour. Gorges and his 1a) fF bey 
bought Longford and built the castle there, of curio § a 
triangular shape with round towers at the corners. Here the! = 
made their home. Gorges was a useful courtier and per 
formed the usual duties of his station and his county ® _ 


Justice of the Peace and Deputy-Lieutenant. There W 
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nothing in his activities to warrant the assumption that his 
services were of any particular importance ; they were of a 
routine character. However, it is useful that Mr. Bradford 
has brought together the references to them in the State 
Papers and the Privy Council Registers, A. L. Rowse. 


ighter Si ranc 
The Brighter Side of Vagrancy 
The Beggars’ Brotherhood. By Ronald Fuller. (Allen and 
Unwin. 10s. 6d.) 
Tue history of vagrancy is as often as not the negative plate 
of the history of poor law. The development of a public 
provision for destitution reacted on the frequency uf vagabond 
crime in a marked way, and progressively altered the structure 
of the English underworld. Side by side with the growth of 
organised charity, social and economic changes which threw 
the poor out of employment, or pauperised those already in 
employment, modified poor law policy from decade to decade. 

A feudal type of society, in which unemployment was rare, 
regarded such provision as an individual act of piety, with- 
out too much consideration for the recipient of the charity. 
But the decline of feudalism, the break-up of the self- 
sufficient manorial unit, and the growth of the practice of 
early forms of land-speculation produced an agricultural 
unemployment so severe that drastic measures had to be 
taken to prevent the wreckage of the old society from destray- 
ing the new economie order. Jack Cade’s rebellion demon- 
strated the latent power of the discontented elements in the 
country, and the necessity for conciliating and controlling 
them along new lines. The unemployed soldiers returned 
from France added a raffish and rakehelly tone to the pre- 
valent vagabondage, but their discontent had nothing in 
common with that of the contemporary peasant. Previous to 
Henry VIII's reign vagabondage had been a chiefly rural 
phenomenon. Where it was independent of changes in rural 
economy, it occurred in the ‘ bad lands” of Wales and the 
Cheshire border, where professional vagrancy and wandering 
minstrelsy was commonly accepted and supported by 
“comorthas ” or collections. But the new wealth of the 
commercial classes, and the increased luxury of the towns, 
attracted the tramp and the out-of-work from the country 
and threw him into contact with the smart ‘prentice and the 
young rake. 

The succeeding reigns saw, side by side again, increasing 
vagabondage and crime, and a stricter and more efficient 
poor law. The City of London set about exterminating the 
colonies of professional tricksters, prostitutes, receivers and 
bullies that were growing up round about the Savoy, and in 
Holborn and Islington, and met with a temporary success. 
But a flourishing night-life revived in spite of the efforts of 
the civie authorities. Urban crime took on a new character, 
very different from that of common vagabondage. It centred 
round the pot-house and the Ordinary, became ingenious and 
sophisticated, and pursued a new and lucrative racket. The 
chief employment of the tavern gangs was confidence-trickery. 
“Coney-catching *? needed more than a glib tongue. It 
needed a real knowledge of the fashionable world and enough 
topical chit-chat to attract and hold the attention of the 
smart noodles home from an Italian tour. It needed enough 
inside knowledge of the current alliances and hostilities, and 
the preferments and degradations in influential households 
to pose as social handy-man to young men of mean parentage 
in search of reputation and a gallant career. Dekkers Gull’s 
Hornbook exposes the contemporary technique of getting on. 
It was obviously a fascinating employment : the miliew was 
exciting and various, the process attended by pleasure and 
lavishness. The social parasites of this adolescent society 
basked in its reflected glory. Alongside the spoiled youths 
and the penniless eccentrics moved the “ gentlemen foists ” 
and the * upright men,” only distinguishable to the practised 
eye of a Bohemian turned informer like Greene. But there 
were grades of superiority and inferiority in this vicious 
society. To a slightly lower grade belonged the travelling 
tricksters who went from fair to fair, the ballad-sellers, and 
the pedlars. To a totally different society belonged the 
beggars and sham-cripples who tramped singly about the 
country, and who, if Awdely and Harman are to be believed, 
met secretly to divide their spoils and exchange information. 

That the beggars had a certain sense of solidarity cannot be 
denied. A well-developed Thieves’ Cant attests the existence 
of a self-conscious society. The existence of such plays as 


Richard Brome’s Jovial Crew, and Fletcher’s Beggar's Bush 
reveals a public interest in the life of these apparently elaborate 
organisations. There is a rich literature, of which Mr. Fuller 
makes extensive use, devoted to publicising the sharp practices 
of vagabonds. There is, too, a large stock of doggerel verse, 
sometimes achieving poetic vigour, contained in collections 
like the Bagford Ballads and Roxburghe Ballads which gives 
a spirited and unsentimental picture of the beggar’s life. 
By 1618 the menace of organised vagabondage was past. 
A Draconian legislation was crushing it out of existence, and 
the beggar became what he had been in previous centuries— 
a furtive outlaw inclined to violence, half-way to the foot-pad 
of the succeeding century. 

Mr. Fuller has produced a scrap-book of vagranecy, beggar- 
dom and gang-crime which lacks a thesis or any historical 
scaffolding entirely. Roughly, it amounts to a smart description 
of beggars’ brotherhoods, thieves’ custom and confidence- 
tricksters’ habits from the fifteenth to the eighteenth centuries. 
He has made some attempt to account for the terrific increase 
in vagrancy caused by the economic upheavals of Tudor 
and Elizabethan England, but the explanations are disjointed 
and for the most part the book is purely descriptive. As a 
study of vagrancy it is brighter but certainly not better 
than the Victorian classic work on the subject—Ribton- 
Turner’s 700-page encyclopaedia which covers the history 
of vagabonds from the Laws of Alothaere and Eadrie to the 
Casual Poor Act of 1882. It is disheartening to find that 
Mr. Fuller has neglected the expert opinion of previous editors 
of Greene, and has taken the ‘‘coney-catching” pamphlets 
at their face-value. The result of this skimpy treatment is 
simply this: Mr. Fuller has overlooked the important socio- 
logical problems underlying the Dialogue between a He-coney- 
catcher and a She-coney-catcher and the Quip, and has concen- 
trated on the superficially romantic and unreliable aspects of 
the whole series. Further, though it distinguishes between 
criminals of the pauperised type and the urban parasitic 
classes, it appears to attribute their growth to the same 
social causes. Mr. Fuller has thrown away his chance of 
making an entertaining book out of remarkably rich material, 

SALLY GRAVES. 
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should enhance his reputation, already | 

pre-eminent, as philosopher and teacher.” | 
—Daily Telegraph 

** An adequate and masterly treatment of a 

lofty theme . . . a service to humanity as 

well as to abstract thought.” —Times 


“* Seldom, if ever, have I found this most 
difficult of questions more fairly and 
competently handled.” 
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Joy Court. By F. Layland-Barratt. (Chatto and Windus. 
Zs. 6d.) i 
Michael and his Angels... By Lewis Gibbs. (Dent. 7s. 6d.) 


Edna his Wife. By Margaret’ Ayer Barnes. (Cape. , 8s. 6d.) 
Life ae Ai «ak By Clarence Day.* (Chatto and Windus. 
7s. . i 
Out of that Dream. By Katherine Newborg. (Heinemann. 
7s. 6d.) 

Every now and again a reviewer opens a novel which cannot 
be easily classified, which is imaginative and surprising, and 
which delights him by its expression of a curiously individual 
attitude to life. Such a novel is Joy Court. So far removed 
is it from the ruck of contemporary fiction that one is at first 
tempted to wonder whether one is not perhaps the victim of 
an ingenious leg-pull, but the temptation quickly vanishes, 
and the entertainment proceeds. The book is peculiar in con- 
struction, in style, and in outlook, a mixture of the old-fashioned 
and the advanced, of propaganda and surrealism, and might 
almost have resulted from a collaboration between Mrs. 
Humphry Ward and M. Max Ernst on a theme borrowed from 
one or more of the brothers Powys. The author, whom I judge 
to, be a woman, reveals a blend of naivety and shrewdness ; 
she has that air of simplicity which is often alarming because 
it seems like sophistication turned inside out, and you cannot 
always be sure whether she is being ironical or not. What is 
the book about ? It is about people in Suffolk before the War, 
and the careful chapters, prefixed with quotations, mostly 
from Tennyson, and conducted in a slightly stilted style, 
produce a subtler illusion of the period than is usually achieved 
by our numerous cavaleaders. There is a married middle-class 
couple named Joy.. Amelia (‘‘the last of the Bowlands of 
Whistling Well”) is a capable and admirable woman, but her 
husband Septimus is feeble-minded, and they have two 
daughters, Pansy-Sarah and Daffodil-Jane, who take strongly 
after the father. Frustrated in her existence as wife and 
mother, Amelia finds scope for her energies first in converting 
a ruin called Log’s Hutte into a dwelling, then in putting up a 
number of cottages called Joy Court, then in taking an interest 
in the lives of their notably various tenants. Her husband, 
who has ** an almost inordinate predilection for pedestrianism,” 
suddenly disappears, and her daughters, who raise poultry, 
discover a human hand in the hen house. Then : 

*“* Smack, smack,’ the resounding slaps delivered with angry 
vehemence by Daffodil-Jane on the face of her sister, Pansy- 
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Sarah, rang through ‘ Joy Court ces 


for they were quarrelling over their macabre discovery. 

From this point we are confronted with a mystery, for 
nobody seems to know how or why the hand (part of ** the 
leaden shell of a forthfared spirit **) got into the hen house, 
or even whose it is. Naturally a close enquiry has to be made 
into the lives and characters of the tenants of Joy Court, and 
subsequent events give Miss Layland-Barratt a chance to show 
her knowledge of human nature, her delight in human 
individualities, and her gift for saying much in a few words. 
When the mystery is solved and the tale ended it is easy to 
remind oneself that, judging by the dull standards of realism 
or the precise ones of the detective story, she has not burked 
digressions and improbabilities, but it is a great relief to find 
fiction as strange as truth, and an author to whom originality 
of expression seems to come naturally. If Miss Layland- 
Barratt wishes to compare a “ bright-eyed little woman ” to a 
wren she calls her “* reminiscent of a sonsy Jenny Wren to those 
persons who had a knowledge of British birds.””. And who else 
could write such phrases as “ through all her privations her 
feet retained their symmetrical shape,” or “‘ she prepared his 
supper, watering it with hot burning tears not perceptible to 
his palate,” or ‘‘ the soundless sorrow of a soul is the most 
pitiful pulsation in the universe ’’ ? Who else could have so 
neatly described a village Lothario ? 

“Love blinded the Saxonby girls who were so incautious as to 
look into the deceiving blue eyes, fringed in curling black lashes, 
of the elusive Stewart Swinehead.” 

He “left his two legs behind in a base hospital in France,” 
and on returning home characteristically remarked, ‘ If 
I had to lose something I'd rather my legs than any other 
part.” In the course of the book I noted allusions to nearly 
sixty deaths, but that is only a fragment of the evidence of 


Fiction 


By WILLIAM PLOMER 





Miss Layland-Barratt’s abundant interest in life, Particularly 
in the sorrows of women and the selfishness of men, in Soci 
distinctions, in the minds of children, and in the importang 
of heredity. 

If Joy Court is for connoisseurs of the unusual, Michey 
and his Angels is for amateurs of the conventional, M. 
Lewis Gibbs has long since found a way of being unpretentioy, 
without being dull, and his novels are remarkable for degen, 
feeling, nice-mindedness and kindliness. Michael was th 
son of a poor clergyman, and, largely owing to the fact thy 
his father was jeered at in public by guttersnipes for hay; 
only one eye, he grew up with a feeling of inferiority, j, 
father died, his mother married again, and at the age of 
seventeen he found himself penniless and at a loose end ig 
London. He obtained a job as a clerk, and later as a 
instructor in a business college, found friends, muddled q 
love affair, went to the War, came back and worked in 
factory and, though living amongst people suffering from the 
aftermath, managed to work out his own salvation to a happy 
conclusion. Filling in the detail of such a not very exceptional 
existence, Mr. Gibbs is at his best. He knows what a rainy 
Bank holiday is like and the limitations of a lunch hour, he 
sees clearly the difficulties and troubles that beset the lonely, 
the poor, the conscientious and the unprivileged. In his 
ability to face grimness without bitterness he is peculiarly 
English, and he never forgets that although “* to anyone who 
looks at them from far enough away, most human affair 
have a lunatic appearance ... to anyone close to them, 
or better still, concerned in them, they have a remarkable 
show of detailed order to offer.” Thus, ‘ of all the varied, 
uncertain, trivial, or purposeless things that Michael had 
done in his life, of all he had thought, said and seen, there 
remained so little—half a handful of withered grain,” but 
‘there was a knowledge in his heart, like a half-smothered 
but inextinguishable fire.” 

To the average novel-reader I should recommend Edna 
his Wife rather than either of the preceding books. This is 
a smooth and efficient American comedy, which begins with 
a brief close-up of Edna Jones, fat and fifty-five, getting out 
of her car in Broadway at eleven in the morning in order to 
go to the cinema in search of vicarious romance. The rest 
of the book, which is long and unflagging, traces her career 
from the time when she was only a stationmaster’s daughter 
in Blue Island, Illinois, trying to look like a Gibson Girl. It 
is the story of a homely, unambitious, sentimental and not 
at all clever woman mated to a go-getting lawyer. They 
live in Chicago and go up in the world, and people say : 

“* Wives of great men all remind us 
We should leave our wives behind... ”’ 
They move on to Washington and then to New York; Paul 
goes up and up in the world, and Edna, nicknamed Paul's 
Plight, tries to keep up with him, but gets left behind. Her 
children grow up and marry, and very much alone, she divides 
her days between beauty-culture and a Russian gigolo. “ She 
had been thirty years married,” and ** Paul did not need her— 
even as ‘a housekeeper... yet her days must be filled.” 
Then comes the discovery that Paul has been unfaithful 
to her for fifteen years, the painful readjustment, and by 
way of compensation, a chance meeting with the man she 
ought to have married, a railwayman. The situation is ably 
presented, and the conspectus of a streak of American life 
convincing, though‘I don’t: believe that Freud was a topic 
at the dinner tables of Chicago business men before the Wat. 

Life with Father deals with the~same class in the same 
country, but takes us a little further back in time. In 4 
series of pleasant, intimate sketches Mr. Clarence Day builds 
up a portrait of an energetic paterfamilias in his domestic 
setting. There is art in his apparent artlessness, but in Ou 
of that Dream the process is reversed. Miss Newborg pops 
a self-satisfied young woman on a ship bound from Cannes 
to New York, where she is to be married. All the characters 
rhapsodise to one another about the sea, and in the fog of 
hot air thus engendered the heroine becomes the divine 
necessity to everybody that many young women on boats 
would like to be, but for the male reader there is very little 
satisfaction to be had out of that dream. 
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| Ready Feb. 3rd. 


°There Is 
No Truce 


A Life of THOMAS MOTT OSBORNE 
R. W. CHAMBERLAIN 12/6 net 


“The story of the life of this determined 
prison reformer, the ‘amateur convict’ 
of America’s popular remembrance, gives 
Mr. Chamberlain a rare opportunity for a 
vigorous and convincing book.” 

Arthur Waugh (S. Referee) 





* Farewell to 
Revolution 


EVERETT DEAN MARTIN 
12/6 net 


Preface by LORD LOTHIAN 


An analysis of the revolutionary movements 
of history from the point of view of a liberal 
democrat who suggests we are now at the 
close of a major revolutionary epoch. 





| Just Published | 


©The Worker & 
the State 


FRANK TILLYARD 12/6 net 


A new edition of this standard work thoroughly 
revised with a great deal of fresh material added. 





®The Psycho-Biology 
of Language 


G. K. ZIPF 12/6 


A remarkable piece of research which sets out 
to investigate speech as a natural phenomenon. 


ROUTLEDGE @ KEGAN PAUL 











ETHEL 
MANNIN's 


profoundly moving novel 
The 
PURE FLAME 


RALPH STRAUS: 

“A very moving story ”’ 

GERALD GouLD: ** Powerful’ is an 
overworked word which one dislikes 
using; but Miss Mannin writes with 
real, unmistakable power. There 
are scenes in this book which one 
will not forget and ought not to 
forget ” 7/6 


PAIVA: Queen of Love 


by ALFRED SCHIROKAUER 
REYNOLDS: “A fascinating — record. 


Mr. Schirokauer gives us vivid pictures of 
the corrupt society of Napoleon III’s reign. 
Decidedly a worth-while record of a life that 
was off the beaten track if ever one was.” 


Illustrated 12/6 








AMONG THE 


WATERFALLS 
raz WORLD 


by EDWARD C. RASHLEIGH 


A fascinating and beautiful book full of tales of 
strange and awe-inspiring views. A varied and vivid 
account of adventures in many lands. Lavishl; 


illustrated. 18/- 





BOOK GUILD & 
Dr. J. M. BULLOCH’S 
Book of the Month for February 


BECHHOFER 
ROBERTS’ 
BREAD & BUTTER 


The author of “ This Side Idolatry” has 
written a charming novel on the attractive 
yet tragic figure of Wailham Makepeace 
Thackeray. (Thursday) 7/6 


JARROLDS (London) Ltd. 
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Gritish Empire 
FIXED TRUST CERTIFICATES 


(COMPREHENSIVE SERIES) 


assure to both the large and small 
investor alike 


SECURITY REGULAR INCOME 


The investment is Dividends will be paid 
spread over 159 first- quarterly commencing 
Com- on March 15th, 1936, 
panies which have been _ by the Trustees, Lloyds 
Bank Limited, in 
whose charge the 
securities remain 
throughout the life of 
the Trust. 


YIELD Based on last year’s 
cash eee 
Approximately 4 O alone. 


which will be added to 


-eapital, last year amounted to approximately 


2% 


EASY TO BUY—EASY TO REALIZE 
The Certificates can be purchased through any. 
Bank or Stockbroker. Sums from £30 upwards 
may be invested. The investment can be realized 
at any time at the current Stock Exchange 
selling prices of the constituent shares, , 


class sritish 
carefully selected and 


whose combined net 
assets amount to 


£ 1,884,500,000 with re- 
serves of £248,600,000. 


Share bonuses. 


TRUSTEESHIP 


Lloyds Bank Limited are Custodian Trustees. 
They collect the dividends on the underlying 
securities and distribute the income to the 
Certificate holders. 


FIELD OF INVESTMENT 


The investment comprises the following 
industries : 


Iron, Coal, Steel, Base { Building and Allied 
Metals - - - 11.4% ‘Trades - - « 7.9% 
Shops, Stores, Catering, y Gas and Electric Co. - 8.3% 
oe alll Eee OR QE a a” ce Oe 
jrewer Nis °rs ‘o- . 
] i at * fs zs sis eas * 6.2% Foodstuffs and House- 
et gg hold Utiliti 8.6% 
Financial ‘Irusts, etc. - 4.4% gam a ee 
anetd sts, , : Textiles i : . 344 
Rails, Motors, Aviation, oo mg 3 4% 
Shipping . < 70% Gold Mining - : © 8.5% 
Newspaper, Newsprint, Proprietary Articles + 3.5% 
etc. - - - - 4.8% Cinemas - > o ana 
Rubber, Tea, Cotton + 1.1% Miscellaneous - + t939% 


Full information and descriptive literature 

from any Bank or Stockbroker, or from the 

Managers, FIXED TRUST INVESTMENTS 
LTD., 160 PICCADILLY, W. 1. 
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Current Literature 


A HISTORY OF SOUTH AFRICA 
By Eric A. Walker 

‘ This is a re-issue-of a work (Longmans, 12s. 6d.) remg 
rather for its accumulation of detailed facts and for its in 
partiality than for any particular literary graces, ]t fing 
appeared eight years ago, and the erudite Professor Way, 

has added a chapter about events in the Union from that 4; 
until last year. He tells of the successful propagation of th 
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Afrikaans language and the publication of the Afrika, 
Bible ; of the flag dispute and the compromise which setjy 
regard to constitutional freedom” which General Hert 
declared South Africa to have attained as a result -of the 
and Smuts ; of internal peace and the high price of gold, By 
recent years have seen outbreaks of crude fundamentalism (y of al 
brand of nationalism, while policy towards the natives jy {| — 
been continuously reactionary. Some day South Africa nyy 
bad business to keep the native population down at the lowes & z 
level of mere. subsistence, but his views would certainly kp 
for unfortunately the great open spaces tend to nurture th 
narrowest minds, and a blind devotion to the sanctity of, 
GRETCHEN DISCOVERS AMERICA 
By Helene Scheu-Riesz 
(Dent, 6s.) of America as seen by a young German git, 
The fictional thread is rather thin, but the types, if almost al} 
ideas and social customs is not worked out in any detail and 
most of the jokes are about various forms of psychological 
letters is 1923, the year that M. Coué toured the United State, 
There is also a good deal of praise for the Philadelphia Quaken 
After all, ‘Mayflower’ descent is not, or should not be, ata 
premium in Philadelphia, and the odd theory about th 


it; of the “sovereign independence ” and “ finality With 
Statute of Westminster; of the coalition between Hert 
in the prosecution of Dr. du Plessis) and of the usual log 9) = 
produce a statesman intelligent enough to realise that it j 
taken as an attempt to weaken the rigidity of the Colour Ba, F: 
White South Africa as an ideal has become habitual. 

This is an always agreeable and oceasionally shrewd aceount 
** nice people,” are not too stiff te be plausible. The clash of 
rehabilitation, which is appropriate as the ideal year of the : 
and one or two apocryphal pieces of historical information, 
Declaration of Independence advanced on page 116 goes tw F- 






















far even for a novel. “ Sir,” said Dr. Johnson, “ in ordetts— [7 
be facetious it is not necessary to be indecent.” But despite F FI 
the possibilities of the theme of amorous misunderstanding F 
(worked out not at all in the manner of M. Bedel), there is no | 
other indecency, although the young heroine finds that ther 7 
is something to be said for Ametican freedom in such matter, | 
No doubt there it is, but it was a shrewd young German gil © Fi 
(happily settled in America and determined never to return to © qT 
live in the Fatherland) who confided that there was one thrill : 
she treasured that no * Anglo-Saxon ” girl could ever know ‘ 
the delight of the first moment when a young man says “ Du.” M 
ELEGANT MODES IN THE NINETEENTH : 
CENTURY 8 
By Angus Holden 
Mr. Augus Holden has written a chatty little book 7 
(Allen and Unwin, 7s. 6d.) about nineteenth-century fashions 
which displays a remarkable memory for anecdote rather 
than any feeling for dress. While he discusses with some 
perspicacity the development of “ line” in female fashions, 
he fails to connect the ‘“ chic”? of his four main periods of 








significant dress-invention (the ‘ Empire,’ ‘* Romantic,’ 
* Crinoline,”’ and ‘ Bustle’ periods) with a change in the 
mentality of the smart woman. Mr. Holden fails to stress 
the growth of the fashionable world’s ambit between the 
Romantic and Crinoline periods. The second generation of 
the moneyed middle-class had already packed their bags and 
travelled from Manchester and Leeds to London. Dress 
makers, faced with hordes of enthusiastic but tasteless young 
ladies, were forced to devise a dress-form fantastic enough 
to’ appear “ chic,’ which simultaneously corrected the 





















inelegance or inexperience of their manners. The crinoline ~ FR 
was devised, and the prevailing mode of modesty sheltered = 
the new débutantes from the criticism of the young buek it PAI 
search of amusement. The decline of wit manifested itsell 

in the crinoline, but began to reassert itself with the bustle a 
The little boom in “ Empire” styles at the end of the nine ON 
teenth century shows the mental aspirations of the new . 

leaders of society. Mr. Holden has traced with real flit 5 as 
the influence of certain personages on fashion. Lis estimalt an 
of, the Empress Eugénie’s contributions is free from the FO 
usual inaccuracy of dress-historians. But there is nothing un 
of the influence of George Brummell! on modern male evenilg 

dress in his otherwise excellent section on men’s clothes, aad = 




















no discussion of Carlyle’s glum definition of dandyism. 
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Motoring 


Nor the least of the many improvements in the latest 
‘ars is the bodywork. (This has reached a degree of 
excellence which anyone who remembers what we had 
to tolerate only a few years ago must regard as miraculous. 
At that time there did not seem any. likelihood of the 
designer of stock coachwork freeing himself from his 
peculiar obsessions for many years to come. He or his 
predecessors had made a series of fundamental mistakes, 
betraying a complete misconception of the whole art 
and purpose of high-speed carriage-work, and they 
continued to make them, under one disguise or another, 
year after year. a er ’ 

The original open car was not.so bad, probably because 
it presented fewer and less acute problems in design. 
In fact the pre-War models were in several respects 
better than those that are today being re-popularised. 
They were generally of a sensible size, they were gene- 
rously upholstered and if their weather-kit was cumbrous 
it was, at any rate, very well made and considerably. 
more comfortable to sit in than much of-the newest 
sort. You had a voluminous hood which would certainly 
offend the eye of the “ sports ’ car youth of 1936 but it 
kept the rain out and gave you headroom such as you 
very rarely see today save-in a ‘ bespoke”. body, 
ordered by the man _who doesn't care. what it looks 
like so long as it does its job of' keeping him dry and 
out of the draught. ~To him it does not matter a row 
of pins what his otherwise beautiful car looks like when 
it is pouring with rain. 

It was when they began their long and continuously 
disappointing experiments with closed cars that the 
real trouble started, specially in the smaller sizes. There 
was hardly a saloon on any wheelbase under 9 ft. that 
was not a negation of everything a travelling carriage 
has to be. They were tiny, cramped, draughty, stuffy, 
ill-lit, shockingly seated, and their outlook was as 
restricted as much as heavy pillars and ridiculous back 
windows could make it. They rattled furiously after 


a few weeks and taking them for all in all they were: 


just about the ieast successful and the most uncom- 
fortable motor-cars: ever made. The wonder is that, 
considering how many of them were sold—this was 
mostly in the boom years—they did not kill their own 
trade. 


Gradually, by dint of unending grumbling on the 


part of the usually patient public, some of the more 
glaring blunders were set right and the closed car became 
not so much a thing you must have because the British 
weather compels you to as a thing in which vou took 
a faint interest. You saw that its still numerous faults 
were remediable and you foresaw something of a future 
for it. And then—the sudden change. Within a vear 
the whole -situation altered. Draughtless ventilation 
was invented, the practical sliding-roof came in and, 
at long last, a serious attempt was made to make an 
all-weather body that justified its name and did not 
deafen its occupants. The new ventilation was by far 
the most important. Indeed today, in. 1936, I still 
consider it to be the one thing that saves the closed 
car from being merely an édition-de-lure of its horrid 
parents. You have only to drive a few miles in one 
that has no “ no-draught ’” dodges or equipped with 
those that do not work, to know that. It makes life 
in a closed car endurable. 

The new cars have this, and they have, to the last 
possible inch, leg-room, elbow-room and_ head-room, 
they are not hutches on whecls, and it is seldom that 
you see one that has not neat means of stowing away a 
small quantity of luggage where it will neither hamper 
the passengers nor offend their eye. There is room still 
for improvement in seating. Upholstery is usually 
excellent, and it is only now and then that I try a car 
with a back to its seats set at a wrong angle, but 
there is still a tendency to give too little depth to the 
seats. A proper motor-car seat-cushion ought to come 
up to the inside of your knees, 


-the shortness of cushion. 


. Dunlopillo. . 
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The New Stock Coachwork 


All cushions should be designed to make tall: ' 
comfortable in_ this respect. Their smaller brethy: 
have only to use travelling back-cushions to adjust th 
difference—and these are, in any case, becoming x 
common a_ feature of every sort of car, from the deareg 
to the cheapest, that their adoption can Scarcely |, 
looked=upon as a makeshift. Besides, a Scientifically 
made back-prop, whether pneumatic or of prepared 
rubber-sponge, is at all times an asset to any car thy 
is driven more than a. dozen miles at a time. It i 
quite extraordinary how its vibration-absorbing proper 
delays aches and stiffness and it is well to rememba— 
that one of the most important contributions to gg, 
driving -is comfort. 

The other day I saw a simple dodge for correctiny 
The sufferer from the shally 
driving-seat of his brand-new 1936 car, in all othe 
respects a most desirable machine, had bought thre 
thick sections of the cellular sponge-rubber cally F 
These he had rather ingeniously secur) 
on to the -tops,of-the four seats in the car (two halyg 


‘in front, a whole behind) so that they projected beyon 
. them by.about three inches. 


As soon as you sat 
them they flattened under your direct weight but swelle 
out. tightly in front, forming an admirable inside kne. 
rest. They did not raise you more than an inch no 
alter your seating attitude, but they gave you the suppor | 
which is essential on long drives. 
wide as the cushion, of course, and only deep enough 


to meet your knees in a comfortable position, His 


were 18 inches square. 


These are, of course, sheer makeshifts and _ should 
not be necessary in any properly designed body, but 
the hint may be worth remembering—in other people’ 
cars if not in your own. 

I have never been able to make out why, in nearly 
every case, a closed car with four windows should cost 
more than one with six. _ Personally I am not particularly 
attached to six windows, except in very large cars, but 
I cannot see why only four should be in the nature of 
de luxe attraction. On one excellent chassis I tried 
last year there was a difference of £20 between the one 


They need not be a — 





fitted with a saloon that had six windows and the other 
that had a less comfortable saloon with four. The 
wheelbase was the same and every other detail.. Does 
it cost less to make six windows than four, more bodywork, 
upholstery, glass, carpet, roof and so on, than less of all 
that ? Very odd. I am not really complaining, as if 
I owned a saloon I certainly would not think the absence 
of two windows worth paying £20 for. It is just one of 
the many curious things about cars. 

The gadget-outfit in all cars is now really impressive, 
not so much by the multiplicity of the dials and the 
Argus-eyed watch that is kept on every checkable function 
of the engine, as by their praiseworthy neatness of 
disposal, and as a rule, their reliability. A 1936 dashboanl 
is no longer an array of rubbish but something that 
might satisfy an engineer. The psychological effect 
of this on your trained—should I say broken ?—motorist 
is powerful. It is an indication of a serious-mindedness 
that has too often been lacking in the near past. Finally, 
and nearly as important as the ventilation, there is the 
new solidity of construction. Doors can be slammed 
for longer periods than before without damage, wing: 
fastenings are adequate, sliding roofs no longer leak. 
The new stock body’s foundations are sound, Presently, 
perhaps, it will be made about half the weight. That 
will be really important progress. 

Joun PrRIo.eat. 


[ Note.-—Readers’ requests for advice from our Motoring 
Correspondent’ on the choice of new cars should be accom- 
panied by a stamped and addressed envelope. The highest 
price payable must be given, as well as the type of body 
required. No advice can be given on the purchase, sale or 
exchange of used cars.| 
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A new 6-LIGHT five- 
seater by Riley. Room and 


Prepare Vision on a grand scale. 
Car that 2 

we. It; Powered by either the 
Property famous four-cylinder 13 
vmemnber Litre or the 6-cylinder 


15 h.p. engine. Every 
Riley feature, including 

























Orrecting 
> Shallow i Preselectagear, Lever-free 
: Other Fe Front, Inter-axle Seating. 
nt thre fe nr 
r calle pe ~ finest “a purpose 
Secured Riley ever built. 
0 halves 
beyond  — aney 6-LIGHT S-SEATER “ADELPHI™ 
Sat 0) | | COACHBUILT SALOON, 1) Litre (Tax 
| . £9 0 0) £350, 6-cy!. 1S hip. (Tax, 
Swelled ' tt $ 0) £380, Other Riley models 
le knee. F from £269, Triplex Glass and Dunlop 
ich or Bo ihinimon Limited, Coventry, 
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“=| Other Tobaccos are nice for a nge, 
€ ofa 
tried h —_- h £ I k 
cm OUue there is none that I can smoke, 
other 4 
The 


Does 
work, 
of all 


day in day out as Punchbowle’ , 


Thete is many a Punchbowle smoker 































as if to-day who, starting his smoking 
ence life on Parsons Pleasure (the mild 
re of | Barneys), has passed naturally to 
Barneys (medium) and at last achieved 
the “ veteran” stage with full-strenr!/ 
sive, Punchbowle ... and never felt the 
the desire for change... And we are 
ae grateful for him ; he is the backbone 
tion of Barneys and all that Barneys 
| of means throughout the World. 
yard 
hat Yet we get our greatest thrill from 
fect the man who frankly says he has 
* tried other tobaccos for a change— 
= and couldn’t find one as good. 
“a good, FROM NIGERIA 
llv as is e It ~ — yon so Race pom -“ 
= to smokers who have yet to find heh Boe pe smoker I bave smoke 
the A A ; both Punchbowle and Barneys for 
the Tobacco which brings lasting “something like 10 years. 
red satisfaction we say: Just read this “Sometimes I have thought I would 
ng- letter from Nigeria ... and reflect one a Cae er fre chenge, 
Sig . . : and on @ grounds ve irre 
ak, Ba this : letters like it, in ek al of “some eight or in brands out pn 
ly amneys, are reaching us week after “but there is no other tobacco that I 
: week from all over the World. “ae smoke, day in day out, as I can 
1a unchoowle, 
“ Other tobaccos are nice for a change, 
“but always | go back to Punchbowle 
———e what a fool I was e 
; change.”’ 
ng 
m- 
st BARNEYS IDEAL: 3 STRENGTHS BARNEYS EMPIRE: 103d. oz. 
Ly ** Ready-Fills ”’ in Cartons of 12, 1/2. tos. * Leads ’; 20z.‘ EverFresh’ Tins. 
Mf ® (ers) 2s In “ EverFresh " Tins; 1/2 oz. “*Ready-Fills”’ in Cartons of 12, 10}d. 
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Finance 
Banking Centenaries 
Midland Bank Meeting 


Srecrat interest attaches to the annual meetings this 
vear of the Midland Bank and the Westminster Bank 
by reason of the fact that both of those Institutions are 
commemorating their centenary. 

Prompted, no doubt, by the special occasion of the 
centenary, Mr. McKenna’s speech to the shareholders 
of the Midland Bank was largely historical, and with 
considerable cleverness he used some of the historical 
Jandmarks in_ joint-stock banking during the _ past 
century to demonstrate the manner in which the 
principles of inflation and deflation in the currency 
have been exemplified at different periods of the century. 
Incidentally, I note with interest that we are shortly 
to be furnished with a special history of the Midland 
Bank which should certainly make very interesting 
reading, for it will be a romantic story of small beginnings 
resulting in the establishment of the largest banking 
institution in the country, if not in the world. 


GrowtH IN Jotnt-StocK BANKING. 

The point, however, with which Mr. McKenna was 
mainly concerned was the growth in joint-stock banking as 
2x whole, and among other things he pointed out that 
whereas today proposals to form a new joint-stock bank for 
general banking business would not receive a moment’s 
serious attention by reason of the ample banking facilities 
which now exist. a hundred years ago a new bank was 
wanted in almost every town of any importance, and 
was generally formed with capital subscribed by local 
people. A century ago England and Wales, with a 
population about one-third of today’s, had more than 
four hundred private and over one hundred joint-stock 
banks, most of them very small undertakings with only 


—== 
one place of business, and with total deposits of probahj 
less than £40,000,000. Today we have comparatirg), 
few mammoth banking institutions with branch 
scattered throughout every town in the Kingdom and 
with an aggregate of deposits of well over £2,000 millions 






Excessive LENDING. 

Reverting to the conditions of a century ago, y, 
McKenna gave as an example one of the banks recent) 
absorbed into the Midland system which had then 
note issue of £30,000 and deposits of £72,000, againg 
which fotal of just over £100,000 direct advances amounta § 
to £80,000 and bills discounted exceeded that totg| 
Again, at about the same time the deposits and not 
issuc of the North and South Wales Bank, which develo 
a very early branch system, fell short of £200,090, but i 
advances were well over that sum, while its discount 
amounted, in addition, to nearly £140,000. On thee 
figures, said Mr. McKenna, “ it is easy to see why wy 
many banks were placed in jeopardy or actually came ty 
grief through excessive rediscountiny of bills.” 

CurRENCY PROBLEMS. 

At this stage of his address Mr. McKenna begay — 
to demonstrate how throughout our country’s recorded 7 
monetary history there is to be found a repeated conflict 
between the demand of the business community for 
increased currency to match the increased volume of 
business and the insistence on the part of the authoritig 
upon the necessity for keeping the currency up to its ful 
metallic standard, and he pointed out that ‘ as economic 
progress quickened towards the end of the eighteenth 
century a most disorderly and disastrous increase took 
place in privately issued means of payment.”’ The popu- 
lation was growing rapidly and small bankers began to 
issue notes to the public with no effective restraint, with 
the unfortunate results which might have been expected, 
Coming down to later times, the Bank Charter Act of 18 
overcame these evils of unregulated note circulation and 
the private issue of token coins. 
(Continued on page 190.) 


























































Preliminary Notice. 





Authorised. 


£175,000 in 700.000 Ordinary Shares of 5/- each ... 
£350,000 





The Prospectus will show, inter alia, that: 





SOUND CITY (FILMS) LIMITED 


CAPITAL 
£175,000 in 175,000 6 per cent. Cumulative Participating 


Preference Shares of £1 each : ... £135,000 
ed aes ~~ : oe ree: ..» £156,263 
£291,263 


The Subscription Lists will OPEN and CLOSE on TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 4th, 1936, for an ISSUE OF 
135,000 6 per cent. Cumulative Participating Preference Shares of £1 each at par 


and 


135,000 Ordinary Shares of 5/- each at 6/- per Share. 


1. The Company owns the 57-acre freehold property known as ‘‘Sound City’ at Shepperton, Middlesex. 
additional studios now being erected to mee 
50 and 60 films annually. 


it the increasing world 
In two studios ‘‘shots’’ of the exceptional length of 265 feet can be taken. 









Issued or to be Issued. 













On the completion of the five 
demand for British pictures it will be possible to produce between 












. The whole or part of more than 60 productions have been filmed at Sound City. Such productions include “‘ The tron Duke," “ The 
Wandering Jew,”’ ‘‘ Sanders of the River’’ and ‘‘ Drake of Engiand.”’ 





3. Letting contracts have bsen entered into with Universal Pictures, Limited, and J. G. & R. B. Wainwright, Limited, and with 
Stafford Studios, Limited, at rentals totalling £30,000 a year, exclusive of services. 





4. The Company is acquiring the share capital of Gilbert Films Ltd. (proprietors of the Associated Producing and Distribution 
Company) and will thereby contro! a progressive distribution organisation. 





§. The Company is well-established and already operating profitably; net earnings, after all charges, for the year ending May 31st, 1937, 
are estimated at not less than £52,000, equal to over SIX TIMES THE 6% PREFERENCE DIVIDEND, and sufficient to pay the 


full participating dividend of 15°. to which the Preference Shares are entitled, leaving a balance, subject to Reserves and Appro- 
Priations, equal to over 20, on the Ordinary Shares. 
















. Net assets, exclusive of goodwill, are in excess of the entire issued Share Capital and cover the Preference Shares more than twice. 


Prospectuses and Application Forms can now be obtained from: 
THE BANKERS: 
WESTMINSTER BANK LIMITED, New Issue Department, 9 Old Broad Street, E.C.2, and Branches. 
THE BROKERS: 
GOFF & GOFF, Capel Court, Bartholomew Lane, London, E.C. 2. 
and from: 
BRITISH PACIFIC TRUST LIMITED, 


4 Cleveland Square, St. James’s, London, S.W.1. 
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AN OPPORTUNITY FOR INVESTMENT 
IN 100 INDUSTRIAL COMPANIES 
EIGHT DIVIDENDS A YEAR 


N investor purchasing sub-units in the four Portfolios of the BRITISH 
INDUSTRIES FIXED TRUSTS is offered the unique advantage of spreading 

his investment over 100 Companies, and receiving dividends at regular intervals of 
approximately six weeks throughout the year. The Hundred Companies whose shares 
are included in the Four Portfolios have been chosen by experts after careful consider- 
ation of their past record, their present financial position, and the possibilities of 
future developments and earning capacity: they are recognised leaders in their 
respective fields. All the securities are freely marketable on the London and other 


Stock Exchanges. 


Since the First Portfolio was introduced in March 1934 the 


market price of the securities included therein has risen by 17 per cent. 


ARTIFICIAL SILK. 
BANKS, INSURANCE 


BUILDING. 

CEMENT. 
CHEMICALS. 
CLOTHING. 
COLLIERIES. 
COTTON. 

DRUG AND TOILET. 
ELECTRICAL 


ELECTRICAL SUPPLY. 
ENGINEERING. 
FILMS. 

FLOUR. 

FOOD. 

GOLD MINES. 

LAND AND HOUSING. 
MARGARINE. 
MOTORS. 
NEWSPAPERS. 

OIL. 

PAPER. 

RETAIL STORES. 
RUBBER. 

SOAP. 

STEEL. 

SUGAR. 


TRANSPORT. 
WOOL, 


" 





3 .. 


AND FINANCE. 


CONSTRUCTION. 


TOBACCO & MATCHES. 





C 


The yields, based on the actual distribution of the last completed 
year of each Company represented in the Portfolios, are as follows: 
Price per Yield per cent, 


sub-unit per annum 


1st PORTFOLIO 24/- £4 5 11. incldg. recurring share bonus 
2nd PO RTFOLIO 19,9 £4 12 9 ” ” ” ” 
3rd PORTFOLIO 21/3 £4 11 1 = Alicash dividends 

4th PORTFOLIO 22/- x.d. £4 12 9 >» » ”» 


AGGREGATE YIELD EXCEEDS 


4x1 


In the same period the additional yields derived from the sale of 
share bonuses and rights, not normally regarded as being recurring, 
were :— 


FIRST PORTFOLIO = £1: 19-00% 
FOURTH PORTFOLIO £0 5 % 
Sub-units may be bought or sold at any time through any Stockbroker 
or any Bank. Sums of approximately £20 or upwards may be invested 

in any one Portfolio. 

The interests represented in the Trusts are as widely spread as 
practicable, with a view to making it possible for a purchaser of sub- 
units in the four Portfolios to obtain an interest in the best of British 


British 


Industries 
Fixed * [rusts 


TRUSTEES: 


MIDLAND BANK EXECUTOR & TRUSTEE CO. LTD. 
A FREE BOOKLET. Further information will be 


found in handbook S.8, which will be sent free on appli- 
cation tothe Managers. This booklet contains full particulars 
of the Constitution and Management of the Trusts and the 
names of the one hundred securities contained in the Four 
Portfolios, with complete statistical information relating to 
them, and the dates on which dividends are paid. 


MANAGERS : 
ALLIED 
165 MOORGATE, LONDON, E.C.2. 





INVESTORS FIXED TRUSTS, LTD. 


NATional 4931 








POST THIS COUPON TO &@ _ 
ALLIED INVESTORS FIXED TRUSTS, LTD. | 
165 MoorGcaTE, Lonpon, E.C.2. Phone: NAT 4931 


Please send me, without obligation, your free explan- 
atory handbook on the British Industries Fixed Trusts. 


Name | 





Address 











el | 





(BLOCK CAPITALS) 
4D. STAMP ONLY, IN UNSEALED ENVELOPS | 











spre. 31/1/36 
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Finance 
(Continued from page 188.) 
INFLATION—THEN DEFLATION. 

A much-needed instrument for carrying on trade had 
been found in the bill of exchange, while still later the 
bank cheque was found to be even more eonvenient, and 
before the end of last century the cheque had surpassed 
both bills and currency. Evidence of this fact is, of 
course, afforded in the great increase in the use of the 
cheque as expressed in the turnover of the London 
Clearing House. In 1840 the turnover was less than 
£1,000 millions, whereas last year it was nearly forty 
times as much. The increase in the use of bank over- 
drafts has also still further supplemented the currency 
resources of the country, the more so by reason of the 
great increase which in the meantime has taken place in 
the number of banking depositors. And so we come 
down to present-day conditions, and, reviewing the 
seventeen years from 1914 to 1931, “ we suffered,” in the 
words of Mr. McKenna, ‘“ the evils first of inflation and 
then of deflation. We learnt that a shortage of money 
may be just as vicious in its effects as an excess, though 
deflation has still a touch of virtue about it m the minds 
of many people. Nevertheless, it is becoming more and 
more widely recognised that greater productivity calls for 
an increased supply of money, for otherwise prices will 
fall, business will stagnate, and the growing productive 
capacity will be unused.” 

GoLp Stitt NEEDED. 

I am glad to note that Mr. McKenna expressed the 
opinion that it would be a grave mistake to regard 
gold as an outworn instrument in monetary affairs. 
He said: ‘ On the contrary, I believe it will continue to 














URING the past quarter of a 

century the shares of the leading 

British Insurance companies have, 
on the average, doubled in value every 
ten years. Over the same period the 
average return to the investor in divi- 
dends received and capital appreciation 
accrued on the shares included in the 
Trust of Insurance Shares has been 
equivalent to a yie'd of over 11 per 
cent. per annum, free of income tax. 


TRUST 


INSURANCE 
SHARES : 


An investment, free from personal liability 
in respect of uncalled capital, in thirty-one 
British Insurance Companies. Insurance 
Units may be bought and sold at any time 
through any Stockbroker or Bank. 
Price of Units, 29th January, 24s. 6d. x.d. 





TRUSTEES: WILLIAMS DEACON’S BANK LIMITED 
MANAGERS: TRUST OF INSURANCE SHARES LTD. { 
30 CORNHILL-LONDON‘E.C.3. MANSION HSE. 3326 


Apply to General Manager for Booklet. 
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——— 
perform a valuable service, though of a kind somey 
different from its service in the past.” The Chaim 
of the Midland Bank recognises that with the 
acceptability of gold in settlenient of internat 
payments, that metal is likely to continue for an j “e 
future to play an important part in the monetary gyg 
of the world. At the same time, it has to be reco oa 
that although since 1931 the £ sterling has depreciate 
by 40 per cent. in terms of gold currencies, its Purchasiny } 
power in the hands of the consumer has so far show 
comparatively little change. 


Tue CENTENARY Bonus. 
Passing to a consideration of the conditions whia fy 
prevailed during the past year, Mr. McKenna fully 
confirmed all that has been said with regard to th, 
improvement in our home trade, and, indeed, 50 {,} 
as his own bank was concerned, he was able to re rt 
the encouraging fact of a rise of over £13,000,000 jy 
advances, while, in common with most of the other 
banking institutions, the latest balance-sheet exhibite 
a record total of deposits. That the proposals of th 
directors for marking the celebration of the bank; 
centenary by a bonus dividend and at the same tin.) 
granting a substantial bonus not only to the staff hy fe 
to pensioners and with a substantial gift to the Ban 
Clerks’ Orphanage met with the approval of the stock. 
holders was clearly manifested. So far as the bony 
dividend was concerned, the Chairman explained thy 7 
in the profit and loss account there was a sum built we 
from the small amounts left over out of profits yey} 
by year after ensuring the stability of the bank ani 
distributing dividends to the shareholders. It is this 
accumulation over a century of small surpluses which 
is now being used to provide the means for marking 
the conclusion of a hundred years of successful work, 
With regard to the staff bonuses there was also a ful 
realisation by the stockholders of the desire on th} 
part of the directors of the Midland Bank that th? 
benefits should reach baek as far as was humanly possibk 
to all who had ministered to the suceess of the bank F 
This was done by extending the benefit not only tp 
the present staff and to pensioners, but even to thf 
widowed beneficiaries of the Mutual Provident ani— 
Widows’ Fund, while the gift of £20,000 to the Bani 
Clerks’ Orphanage showed that the children of decease F 
bank officials had not been forgotten. a 


Sh 


Westminster Bank 
ApDRESS BY THE Hon, Rupert E. Beckett. 

Ix common with Mr. McKenna, Mr. Rupert E. Beckett, 
in addressing the shareholders of the Westminster 7 
Bank, made an interesting reference to the bank’s cen: 
tenary, and the share and staff bonus, and he also madea 
very interesting comparison between banking of today and 
that of a century ago, and I am glad to note thata 
history of the bank is in course of preparation. 

The main feature of Mr. Beekett’s address, however, 
was his exhaustive examination of economic condition 
While all the chairmen of our leading banks have been 
agreed both as to the progress of home trade and the @ 
impediments to international trade, Mr. Beckett was at 
pains to probe conditions more deeply. 


Wortp Trave. 

With regard to world trade as a whole, Mr. Beckett 7 
stated that the volume of world trade was in 1935 som: ~ 
2 per cent. in advance of that of 1934, but its total value / 
was without material change, whereas our own external 
trade showed an increase of 5 per cent. in value. 4s 
demonstrating some of the results of economic nationalism, 
it may be noted that within national boundaries a mor 
considerable improvement has come about, as is indicated F 
by the fact that production and employment in mos 77 
countries have increased more than world trade. That 
there has been this contraction in world trade is, of cours, 
by no means surprising inasmuch as the principal causti 
of its contraction have been in no appreciable degre 

(Continued on page 192.) 
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copia A CENTURY OF EXPANSION 
Tecate 
re) SAFETY AND EFFICIENCY 





MR. McKENNA’S ADDRESS 





5 Which 
% ful : Midland 
to th Tur ordinary general meeting of shareholders of the Midland Bank 
: Limited was held at Southern House, Cannon Street, London, E.C., 
80 fa on Tuesday last, and, in view of the national mourning, was 
» Teport adjourned until Wedne sday. 
000 i The Chairman, the Right Hon. R. McKenna, before delivering 
© other his address, expressed on behalf of the shareholders their loyal 
hibited devotion to H.M. King Edward and their deep sympathy with His 
of th Majesty and with H.M. Queen Mary in the grievous affliction 
‘ which they had sustained by the death of the late Sovereign, who 
bank’ ' will ever be held in affectionate and grateful remembrance. 
whe s The meeting rose and stood in silence. 
7 — The Chairman then said: We can look back this year on a 
> a century of banking history. A hundred years ago industry was 
- Stock. suffering from a double need. On the one hand, its rapid growth 
bonis demanded larger supplies of credit; on the other, there was a 
d that persistent shortage of the actual means of payment. Joint stock 
il bank balance-sheets of that time show clearly the nature of the 
ult a) attempt to meet this dual demand. In the first place, many banks 
S Yert= gllowed themselves to be drawn into serious over-lending. Fre- 
kK and quently the accommodation granted to customers by way of 
IS. this advances and bills discounted far exceeded the total deposits, 
shied and the capital resources were by no means large enough to meet 
wile the deficiency. Additional funds were therefore obtained by heavy 
arking rediscounting of bills in London. 
ork, F As far as the medium of payment was concerned, this condition 
a fulf of stringency was nothing new ; it was merely another manifestation 
Nn th} of the age-old demand of the trading community for more money 
t by - to carry on @ growing volume of business. Right through our 
the ' country’s recorded monetary history we find a repeated conflict 
assible == hetween this demand of the business community and a readily 
bank, — comprehensible insistence upon the necessity of keeping the currency 
ly pf up to its full metallic standard. 
O the F GrowrTH or CREDIT. 
; ani a After dealing with the earlier history of the monetary conflict, 
Bank | hereferred again to the position 100 years ago. The rapid spread of 
ease] | joint stock banking, he said, had eased the stringency which other- 
F wise would have been more keenly felt, though it brought into view 
> another aspect of the general problem of monetary regulation— 
the proper control over credit, in the sense of bank deposits as 
distinct from currency. The discussions at that time and in subse- 
quent years exemplify the repeated failure of both statesmen and 
bankers to appreciate that in the supply of the means of payment 
quantity is a relative term, and that the adequacy or inadequacy of 
kett the supply ought to be determined not by simple reference to some 
‘= previously recorded or arbitrary quantity, but to the course of busi- 
nstet ness, which in the ordinary way should show a constant upward 


cen: strend. 


ade a Much, however, can be said to justify the statesmen and bankers 
and of that period. Their knowledge of history, and experience fresh 
at 3 in their minds, warned them of the temptations which depreciation 
of the currency held out to a government distressed for funds ; 
they had suffered the evils arising from unrestricted private note 
ver, issues ; they had as yet little material to guide them in determining 
ions, what was the desirable supply of money. Safety lay in the strict 
heey | ~—sdimitation of the quantity of paper currency, and the method of 
the Me limitation adopted was the statutory regulation that gold must be 
@ held by the central bank against any issue of notes in excess of a 
Sat fixed sum. 
THe CHEQUE. 

: These, then, were the conditions in which our own bank began 
kett # its work. Peel’s legislation forbade any elasticity in the supply 
ome fa of currency except so far as more or less fortuitous imports of gold, 

| depending largely on the accident of new discovery, might give 
alue » relief. Private and joint stock bank note issues were strictly 
mal limited, with a declining trend, and manufacturers and traders 
As had to look for other means of payment. They were not to be 
ri r beaten $ they found their needed instrument in the bill of exchange, 
'§ which multiplied in importance to such a degree that by the middle 
lor’ & =e of the nineteenth century the volume of bills outstanding was 
tei several times larger than the total volume of currency. A little 
cost Je later a superior instrument for current payments came into favour. 
hat ; The cheque was found to be much more convenient than the bill, 
and with the extension of the banking habit, the improvement of 

‘Se, the banking system, and the modification of an obstructive law, 
Ses it came into universal use. Before the end of the century the 
ree cheque had far surpassed both bills and currency, and today bank 


deposits operated upon by cheque are the dominant means of 





payment, or, more conveniently, the dominant part of the money 
supply. 

But just as the cheque, with its superior qualities, displaced the 
bill of exchange as a means of remittance, so the bank overdraft, 
operated upon by cheque, came to displace the bill as an instrument 
of credit. Thus continuous and marked progress can be recorded 
on both sides of banking—the provision of a safe and efficient 
system of remittance, and the provision of credit facilities at a 
minimum of cost and trouble to the borrower. It was mainly 


, due to the process of consolidation that these improvements became 


possible. Amalgamation has made not only for strength, but 
also for the convenience of the public—a hundred years ago there 
was only one banking offiee to roughly 15,000 people, whereas 
the proportion today is one to 4,000 of the vastly enlarged popu- 
lation. Moreover, the range of services rendered is far more 
extended and is available to customers ef every kind. In the 
course of the century banking has become democratised ; a hundred 
years ago it was a mark of social or business distinction to “‘ keep 
a banker,” but today the operation of a banking account is an 
ordinary part of the procedure of practically every business man 
and innumerable private persons. 
PROGRESS IN MONETARY CoNTROT. 

The rise of bank deposits to a position of dominance in the supply 
of money is not merely of the highest importance judged by quantity 
and convenience. Under our centralised system bank deposits 
have become the subject of deliberate and unified control; and 
this fact has made it possible to use them as the active instrument 
of monetary policy. A system has been evolved for regulating 
approximately the supply of money in accordance with trade 
requirements. When more or less money is needed the amount 
outstanding can be varied through the market operations of the 
central bank. Currency has become a secondary consideration. 
It is true that expanding trade, based upon a growth of credit, 
increases the retail spending power of the public and consequently 
entails an enlarged demand for currency ; and were the conditions 
of the Bank Charter Act still operative the central bank might 
find itself unable to meet the demand. Additional currency, 
however, can now be furnished by the authorities, if they choose 
to exercise their powers, without reference to the central bank’s 
holding of gold. 

Thus the nineteenth century, which brought into general use a 
means of payment hitherto scarcely known outside London, brought 
also the machinery whereby it could be subjected to intelligent 
control. With the development of the great consolidated banks, 
of which our own is an example, and with the steadily growing 
authority and power of the Bank of England, the framework for a 
comprehensive system of sound money has come into being. The 
system is comprehensive in the sense that each part of the money 
supply—coin, notes and bank credit—is made subject to a single 
control. The ultimate control rests with the Government of the 
day, acting upon principles publicly declared or defined by Parliament 
in statute, 

Freir or Harp EXPERIENCE. 

Happily, in respect of principles as well as practice much progress 
is to be recorded, no small part of it being the fruit of hard experience. 
In the 17 years from 1914 to 1931 our money was subject to violent 
fluctuations in purchasing power. We suffered the evils first of in- 
flation and then of deflation. We learnt that a shortage of money 
may be just as vicious in its effects as an excess, though deflation 
has still a touch of virtue about it in the minds of many people. 
Nevertheless, it is becoming more and more widely recognised 
that greater productivity calls for an increased supply of money, 
for otherwise prices will fall, business will stagnate, and the growing 
productive capacity will be unused. 

The joint declaration at the Imperial Conference at Ottawa in 
1932, the declaration at the London Conference in the succeeding 
year, and various statements by the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
have all laid down the basic principle that for money to be truly 
‘** sound ” there must be enough of it to finance an ordinarily growing 
volume of trade, yet not so much as to give rise to an inflationary 
movement of prices. The major tests of sufficiency are to be found in 
comparative stability of the price level and the extent of unused 
productive capacity, of which the number of unemployed may afford 
some indication; a corrective test lies in the balance of all inter- 
national payments and receipts other than transactions in gold 
and on capital account. Nowadays the authorities have most of 
the statistical and other data on which to form a judgement on 
monetary needs, and in our own country, at any rate, the banking 
machinery for giving effect to their decisions is fully developed. 
How well their task has been accomplished in the last four years 
is shown by the steady recovery of trade and industry throughout 
the sterling area in a world which is still economically disorganised 
and depressed. 

Future or MONETARY PRACTICE. 

Although we can thus record an important change in monetary 
ideas, our progress along this line has been slower than in banking 
technique. The old conflict of opinion has by no means ceased, 
and perhaps never will. There is a natural tendency, when a 
particular course is recognised as bad, to jump to the conclusion 
that the opposite is good, whereas the truth may be that both are 
bad and that a middle line is the right one. In past centuries so 
much suffering had been entailed by repeated currency debasement 
that mankind, in recoiling from that evil, was blind to the opposite 
evil of undue restriction. There is, moreover, the extreme difficulty 
of detached reasoning on the subject of money. The earning or 
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ownership of money on whatever scale is such an important factor 
in our everyday lives that we find it difficult to discuss money in the 
abstract. But theories on the total supply of money have nothing 
whatever to do with its distribution among classes or individuals. 
More than one exponent of monetary management has. been misled 
into the belief that he has discovered a simple method whereby 
every individual can be made better off without working. Monetary 
management can do no more than remove obstacles in the way 
of industry and assist its expansion. It can help to extend the area 
of employment and bring production and consumption into better 
relationship ; but, notwithstanding many dogmatic assurances 
to the contrary, it cannot of itself create wealth available for 
distribution. 


We could dismiss these ideas as of no practical importance if 
it were not for the danger that for self-protection we might be 
driven back once again to the safeguard of rigid restriction. In 
the world crisis we learnt how vulnerable our former mo.etary 
system was rendered by this very quality of rigidity. The effective 
operation of the system depended upon the free use of gold as the 
basis of credit and currency ; the system could not survive when 
gold was hoarded on a vast scale. The misuse of gold has driven 
us to abandon fixity of the external value of our currency for the 
far more important benefit of stable intérnal value. Whereas 
since 1931 the pound sterling has depreciated by 40 per cent. in 
terms of gold currencies, its purchasing power in the hands of 
the consumer has been practically unchanged. We have long had 
a managed currency in the sense that the gold on which it was 
based was managed; we have today a managed currency in the 
sense that the control is cperated through management of the 
volume of credit. 

FUNCTION OF GOLD. 


As to the future, I think it would be a grave mistake to regard 
gold as an outworn instrument in monetary affairs. On the 
contrary, I believe it will continue to perform a valuable service, 
though of a kind somewhat different from its service in the past. 
In some important countries the psychology and habits of the 
people and the defects of their internal monetary systems preclude 
the possibility of operating a pure managed currency. For this 
reason, together with the general acceptability of gold in settlement 
of international payments, it is likely to continue for an indefinite 
future to play an important part in the monetary systems of the 
world. One might indeed foresee a system under which gold 
could be managed by the principal trading countries in such a 
way as to maintain not only its value in terms of national currencies, 
but also its value in relation to commodities. The use of gold in 
settlement of international payments is a sound reason for making 
its management the subject of international co-operation. 


The long striving after safe and efficient money raises the question 
whether the problem is yet finally solved for all time. I do not 
think so. For one thing, the indices which must serve as guides 
to monetary management by credit control are complicated, and 
perhaps not all of them are yet apprehended by even the acutest 
economist. Again, new conditions both national and international 
will arise which will call for further adaptation and development 
of our monetary system. The old problem of metallic money 
debasement by clipping was solved well over two hundred years 
ago by a Frenchman’s ingenious device of the milled edge; the 
succeeding century was occupied with the task of regulating paper 
money; the progress of the last hundred years has developed 
a nation-wide machine, centrally operated, for regulating a still 
newer form of money—bank deposits. We cannot tell what the 
future may bring, but our immediate task is to use this machine 
in such a way as to assist the steady upward trend in the standard 
of living which the immense advance in productivity has happily 
brought within our grasp. 

Dealing with the balance sheet, he said: It is encouraging to 
be able to record a rise of over £13 millions in advances, traceable 
mainly to special loans to local authorities and partly to the greater 
activity in the building industry. Let me explain that our accom- 
modation to this industry is confined to short-term loans to builders, 
contractors and others; we are in no sense engaged in the long- 
term financing of house-purchase, for which ample funds are 
available from other sources. Even allowing for these special 
factors, examination of the general mass of our advances reveals 
encouraging trends, for some of the causes of the decline to which 
I referred last year seem to have spent their force. The number 
of our advances at the date of the latest detailed analysis was 
slightly higher on the year at more than 150,000, giving an 
average advance of less than £1,000. 


This concludes my observations on the balance-sheet, but before 
closing my address I wish to acknowledge the value of our relation- 
ship with affiliated banks. Like ourselves, each of them can traco 
its history back to the early days of joint stock banking, and all 
three are firmly entrenched in the business organisation of their 
own areas. Their strong traditions of service and efficiency are 
fully maintained, and we value highly the fact that the Belfast 
Banking Company, The Clydesdale Bank and the North of Scotland 
Bank can be numbered among what may be called a team of 
mutually helpful associates. 


The report was adopted, other ordinary business was transacted, 





———— 
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(Continued from page 190.) 


mitigated. Only a few relatively unimportant breaches 
said Mr. Beckett, “ have been made in tariff walls and 
the world’s currency ills, outside the sterling group, shoy 
but little alleviation.”’ In this connexion, Mr, Beckett 
referred to the special difficulties experienced during the 
past year by the gold bloc countries and referred to thy 
fact that Belgium has enjoyed a substantial measure ¢ 
financial stability and economic improvement since being 
released from the shackles of an over-valued currency, - 


ConpiTions at Home. 

In this country there is little doubt that our improve 
conditions are very closely linked with the sound finaneja| 
policy of the Government and the regular balancing 
the Budgets. Money has been available to industry 9 
low rates of interest, and since our departure from the 
gold standard wholesale prices here, as measured by the 
Board of Trade, have shown a variation of no more thay 
10 per cent., and since the beginning of 1934 one of only 
5 per cent. On the other hand, in the United States, 
during the four vears’ period, wholesale prices have had q 


Germany 16} per cent., and in Italy 17} per cent. It js 
hardly too much to say, added Mr. Beckett, “ that if 
legal stabilisation is not yet feasible, we are already 
enjoying a measure of de facto stabilisation.” , 


Our Own Procress. 


nature of the economic progress in this country, and the 
points he revealed were undoubtedly of an encouraging 
character. It is common ground that this improve. 
ment in conditions at home may be said to have begun 
after the middle of 1932, and undoubtedly one of the 
contributing factors has been the activity of the building 
trade. A good many authorities are now of the opinion 
that so far as private enterprise in the building trade is 
concerned, we may have passed the peak, but after raising 
the point of whether any slackening in this direction will 
impair our economic recovery, Mr. Beckett said : 

* Fortunately. such an outcome is unlikely, for the Government, 
by its encouragement of railway, road and public works schemes, 
has embarked upon an expansionist policy at the very time when 
it is caleulated to produce the maximum benefit. This policy 
has given renewed confidence to industry, and there is every 
indication that expenditure upon capital equipment is likely to 
continue on an increasing scale. This is precisely the form of 
expansion most to ke desired, and it is because the recovery in this 
country began with the industries producing capital goods, spreading 
later to those producing consumers’ goods, that I regard it as more 
soundly based than the recovery movement in some other countries,” 


Tron AND STEEL PROGRESS. 

With regard to the striking progress made in the 
iron and steel trades, Mr. Beckett was not only able 
to report a great increase in production, so that the 
output of steel ingots and castings last year was the 
largest ever recorded and that of pig-iron the largest 
since 1929, but he drew attention to the indications of: 
improvement and efficiency in the industry as demon- 
strated by the great reduction in the number of furnaces 
required to make a given quantity of iron. It appears 
that the iron produced last year was made with 9% 
furnaces in operation, whereas in 1928, a year in which 
production was only a little higher than in 1935, the 
number in operation was 143. “ Fifteen years ago,” 
said Mr. Beckett, “it would have required 227 furnaces 
to produce what was made in 97 furnaces last year.’ 
Until quite recently there has been stagnation of the 
shipbuilding industry, but in the past few months orders 
have’ been received for new tonnage and the prospects of 
the industry have been greatly improved. 

Our Overseas TRADE. 
Concerning our oversea trade, Mr. Beckett’s examina- 
tion was especially valuable, even if the result serves 
as a warning not to centre our attention too completely 
upon the revival in home industry. Going back for the 
moment to the pre-War period, our imports and exports 
together totalled £1,404 million; in 1920, largely by 





and the proceedings ended with a vote of thanks to the Chairman. 
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range of 29 per cent., in France one of 32 per cent,, in | 


In very effective fashion Mr. Beckett dealt with the " 
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CHANGES SINCE 1913 


ADDRESS OF THE HON. RUPERT 
E. BECKETT 





Tue annual ordinary general meeting of Westminster Bank Ltd., 
was held on January 29th, at the Head Office, Lothbury, E.C. 
The Hon. Rupert E. Beckett (Chairman) presided. 

The Chairman said : Before proceeding to the business for which 


> we are gathered here today, it is my sad duty to make reference to 


the lamented death of his late Majesty, King George V. In the 
shadow of national mourning in which we meet, I will quote the 
words of the Archbishop of York :— 

We mourn a great King who, to all his people, was a personal 
friend, and to all the world, a power of stability, unity, and peace. 
In him, God has signally blessed our nation through a quarter of a 
ig sure the feelings of all present will incline them to associate 
themselves with those simple yet noble phrases, and to mark such 
association I will ask them to rise for a few moments. 

Referring to changes in the Directorate, the Chairman regretted 
the resignation of Lord Cranborne, as a consequence of his appoint- 
ment as Parliamentary Under-Secretary of State for League of 
Nations Affairs, and mentioned the appointment of three new 
Directors, Mr. Robert W. M. Arbuthnot, Mr. Duncan A. Stirling, 
and Mr. Charles Lidbury, the Chief General Manager of the Bank. 


THE Banxk’s Accounts. 

The balance-sheet showed some important changes in comparison 
with the previous year. The increase of current and deposit 
accounts, a feature which was common to all the Clearing Banks, 
added to the difficulty of profitable employment of funds. The 
increase of £17 million, together with some £10 million available 
through a reduction of money at call and short notice, had found its 
way into four channels, cash having risen by £5 million, bills dis- 
counted by £10 million, investments by £7 million, and advances 
by £4 million. The discount rate for bills was less favourable to the 
banks last year than in 1934, the average three-months rate being 
lls, 7d. per cent. per annum, against the previous year’s 16s. 5d., a 
decrease of 4s. 10d. This poor rate of earning contributed little to 
the profit and loss account in spite of the increase in the total amount 
of bills, Advances increased by £4 million, but their proportion to 
the total of current and deposit accounts, at 354 per cent., was 
slightly lower. Acceptances were practically unaltered, but endorse- 
ments and other engagements, including foreign exchange opera- 
tions, showed the substantial decrease of £15 million. The balance 
of profit for the year, at £1,402,655, was less than the previous year’s 
by £122,224, but a special distribution to mark the bank’s centenary 
year, by way of bonus to the staff, pensioners, and widows, had been 
charged to expenses before declaration of the profit balance. The 
distribution to the partly-paid shareholders took the form of a bonus 
of 2 per cent., and appeared as a separate item in the profit and loss 
account. The Chairman explained that legal opinion was definite 
and final to the effect that the holder of fully-paid shares was entitled 
to his dividend of 12$ per cent. and no more. The dividends on 
both classes of shares were maintained at the same rates as before. 
The Bank’s affiliated institution, Ulster Bank, Limited, had experi- 
enced a rather better year, and although the dividend was 2 per 
cent. less than the rate paid last year, a slightly larger cash distri- 
bution was involved on account of the increase in capital. The 
Chairman added that Ulster Bank would also celebrate its Cen- 
tenary this year, and that a bonus scheme had been agreed upon 
whereby the staff, pensioners, and widows and orphans, would all 
receive awards. 

THE Wortp Economic Situation. 

In many respects 1935 had been a memorable year in world affairs, 
but changes in the economic sphere had been in the main not of a 
major character, nor unfortunately such as to bring nearer a solution 
of the many difficulties and problems with which the world was 
beset. The channels of international trade had become no less 
obstructed and the flow of trade but little stronger. Within national 
boundaries a much more considerable improvement had come about, 
88 was indicated by the fact that production and employment had 
mereased more than world trade. It was not surprising that inter- 
national trade had made such slow progress, in view of the persistence 
of the principal causes of its contraction. Only a few relatively 
unimportant breaches had been made in tariff walls, and the world’s 
currency ills, outside the sterling group, showed but little alleviation. 
The solution of exchange difficulties eluded us still and general 
etabilisation remained for the present an ideal, whose realisation had 
~~ farther removed as a result of the involved political situation in 

urope, 





The existing dislocation of the world’s currencies, few of which 
were free from restrictions and none free from the risk of fluctuation, 
had been aggravated by the chaotic condition of the silver markets. 
China’s losses of the metal, despite export duties and exchango 
regulations, had become so severe that she had been forced, in 
November last, to abandon the silver standard, and to have recourse 
to a managed currency ; this in a country ill-equipped for a financial 
experiment requiring a high degree of internal stability as well as 
administrative skill and experience. The price of silver fluctuated, 
during the past year, between 36}d. per ounce, the highest quotation 
since 1922, and 20jd. per ounce. 

The difficulties of the gold bloc countries had been greatly intensi- 
fied during the past year. The progressive deterioration of Belgium's 
economic position, and the flight of capital from the country, had 
led to a devaluation by 28 per cent., and Belgium had since enjoyed 
a substantial measure of financial stability and economic improve- 
ment. The defence of their currencies was proving costly to other 
members of the gold bloc. France, almost alone among the major 
countries, and Holland and Switzerland, had experienced no improve- 
ment of their economic position last year, and the currencies of all 
three countries had been subject to recurrent scares, which had 
resulted in heavy losses of gold. In France, the Bank Rate had 
been changed ten times within the year, and in Holland no fewer 
than fifteen times, and these frequent changes had inevitably caused 
serious disturbance to finance and industry. The economic difficul- 
ties of the world, and particularly of Europe, had been rendered more 
onerous by recent events in the political sphere, which, while im- 
parting a certain unhealthy stimulus in some directions, had retarded 
the wholesome recovery of normal commerce. 


ConTINUED BrITISH RECOVERY. 


In spite of unfavourable world conditions, there was hardly a 
phase of our own country’s activity, susceptible of statistical measure- 
ment, in which last year’s results had not been more favourable than 
those of 1934. The Chairman attributed our immunity from the 
graver ills from which other countries had suffered, and were still 
suffering, first and foremost, to the sound financial policy which had 
been steadfastly pursued. Our budget had been regularly and truly 
balanced, without recourse to illusory makeshifts, and money had 
been available to industry in plentiful amount at extremely low 
rates of interest. He drew attention to the substantial progress 
which had been achieved since our departure from the gold standard 
and to the remarkable stability of prices in Great Britain, in contrast 
to the wide ranges experienced in such other important countries as’ 
the United States, France, Germany and Italy. The inestimable 
benefit of price stability had not been secured at the cost of violent 
fluctuation of the foreign exchanges, and if legal stabilisation was not 
yet feasible, we were already enjoying a measure of de facto stabilisa- 
tion. 

The principal feature in Great Britain’s progress had been the 
greatly increased activity of the building industry, which, directly 
or indirectly, had imparted a stimulus to almost every trade. 
It was probable that the activity of the building trades, so far at 
least as house-building was concerned, was approaching its peak, 
and that we should see within a year or so a gradual slackening 
of pace, but no impairment of our economic recovery was likely 
to result, as the Government, by its encouragement of railway, 
road and public works schemes, had embarked upon an expansionist 
policy at the very time when it was calculated to produce the 
maximum benefit. This policy had given renewed confidence to 
industry, and there was every indication that expenditure upon 
capital equipment was likely to continue on an increasing scale. 
This was precisely the form of expansion most to be desired, and 
it was because the recovery in this country began with the industries 
producing capital goods, spreading later to those producing con- 
sumers’ goods, that Mr. Beckett regarded it as more soundly based 
than the recovery movement in some other countries. 

Of our manufacturing industries, the iron and steel trades had 
made the most striking progress. The output of steel ingots and 
castings last year had been the largest ever recorded, and that of 
pig-iron the largest since 1929. Nearly all branches of engineering 
had experienced very active conditions, and the prospects of the 
shipbuilding industry had been ameliorated in the latter part of 
the year. In the coal industry the enhanced industrial activity 
at home had called for larger fuel supplies, but in the export trade, 
on which the industry so largely depended, the obstacles encountered 
became more numerous and more formidable. The textile trades 
had had varying fortunes. The cotton industry, on balance, 
had probably neither lost nor gained ground, and only slow progress 
had been made with the schemes for the reorganisation of the 
industry. The wool trade, being less dependent on exports, had 
on the whole, enjoyed a satisfactory year, whilst the rayon industry 
had continued its remarkable growth, the year’s output exceeding 
all previous records. 


TraDE COMPARISON WITH 1913. 


In 1913, imports and exports together totalled £1,404 million ; 
in 1920, £3,490 million; and in 1935, £1,238 million. These 
figures must not be judged at their face value, but must be con- 
sidered in conjunction with price changes. After a lapse of years, 
we appeared to be coming again within striking distance of the 
volume of our pre-War trade; but the percentage of exports of 
British goods to our imports of all kinds, which in the pre-War 
year and again in the years 1920 to 1923 had approached 70 per 
cent., was now, though slowly improving, only between 50 per cent. 
and 60 per cent. Further analysis of our trade figures showed 
clearly that our great basic industries, coal, iron and steel, cotton, 
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and wool, though still playing the largest part in our export trade, 
had lost some of their old predominance, but their decline had 
been offset by a steady increase in the importance of some lesser 
industries. The export trade in British goods to countries of the 
Empire, the proportion of which in 1913 was 37.2 per cent., com- 
pared with 62.8 per cent. to foreign countries, had steadily increased 
in recent years, until now 47.8 per cent. went to the Empire. More- 
over, the aggregate value of exports to Empire countries was now 
slightly above the pre-War level, and the entire decrease shown 
on the export side of our trade was therefore on account of the 
smaller takings of foreign countries. Of Empire countries, the Union 
of South Africa now absorbed considerably more British goods 
than in 1913 and occupied the second place to India, which retained 
the lead, though with a greatly reduced total value and proportion 
of our aggregate export trade. The three other chief members 
of this group, Australia, Canada and New Zealand, had each increased 
their proportions, and the last-named had, like South Africa, 
surpassed the actual total for 1913. Some striking changes had 
occurred in foreign markets for our goods. The four leading 
countries in 1913, Germany, the United States, France, and 
Argentina, in that descending order, remained unchanged, except 
that the United States had taken first place. The relative importance 
of various markets had altered considerably. The Scandinavian 
countries were the only three of importance to have improved on 
the actual totals of 1913, and each of them had risen markedly in 
order of importance. It was impossible to separate the influences 
of the various forces at work upon our export trade, but the deprecia- 
tion of sterling, the Ottawa agreements with their preferential 
treatment of Empire countries, and the trade pacts with numerous 
foreign countries, had undoubtedly exercised a beneficial influence. 


Our BALANCE OF PAYMENTS. 


Tentative estimates of our balance of payments for the past 
year revealed a further improvement on the results of previous 
years. Following an estimated debit balance of £51 million in 
1932, and an approximate equality of the two sides of the account 
in 1933 and 1934, there was good ground for anticipating a favour- 
able balance of some £20/£30 million for last year. For the past 
four years, foreign lending had been in abeyance, as our trading 
liad failed to produce a surplus, and it had been necessary to keep 
our position as liquid as possible in order not to prejudice the 
debt-conversion schemes. The reattainment of a favourable 
balance brought nearer the time when the resumption of lending 
abroad might usefully be reconsidered, subject to all the necessary 
safeguards which past experience dictated. 

In summirag up the economic situation the Chairman expressed 
the opinion that 1935 had been for this country the most encouraging 
year since the depression. The continuance of our recovery in the 
face of persistent difficulties; the relative stability of our prices 
and currency ; the improving situation of Empire countries, with 
its possibility of a renewal of emigration ; and the nearer approach 
of the time when lending abroad might be resumed—all these were 
factors of a heartening nature, and showed that some, at least, of 
the obstacles impeding our progress were beginning to yield, 

THE Banx’s CENTENARY. 

Mr. Beckett concluded his speech by referring to the Centenary 
of the Bank’s foundation. He himself had seen 45 years of banking, 
during which the gradual evolution of our banking system had 
been an experience of absorbing interest. Banking practice in the 
old days formed many intimate relationships, and in that respect 
had much to commend it, but there were many failures among the 
private banks. They were succeeded for the most part by the local 
joint stock bank, usually founded on and embracing some private 
businesses. 

The concurrent change-over from the private trading firm to the 
private or publie limited company did a great deal to alter the 
relations of customer and banker. 

In course of time, the private company became a publie company, 
obtaining its necessary finance by public issue, and the experiences 
of the public companies, with the benefits of large-scale working, 
led naturally to the evolution of the combine. Big business 
required big banks, whose gathering grounds were of such extent 
that they would not be incommoded by large demands in one par- 
ticular area, as their resources were sufficient to take any seasonal 
strain. So the amalgamations of the banks became an integral 
part of modern industrial development, and we now saw the business 
of these islands, with its ramifications all over the world, being 
conducted, on its financial side, by the comparatively few, banks 
of today. 

Throughout this evolutionary process, British banking had ever 
been the handmaid of commerce, expanding its units as commercial 
and industrial units had expanded. Some were to be found who 
ascribed to the banks the powers of a dictatorship, with energies 
concentrated on the advancement and enrichment of the few. But 
the proprietors of the banks, the shareholders, were thousands in 
number. In the case of their own institution, if the Bank did well, 
more than 50,000 people benefited, and thcse in charge of its 
destinies had as their supreme goal the safety of the funds entrusted 
to them. The confidence of shareholders and depositors, and the 
keeping of absolute faith with all. (Applause.) 

The Report and Accounts were unanimously adopted and other 
formal business transacted, 
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reason of the higher prices, the total was £3,490 million. 
in 1929 it was £2,061 million; in 1934, £1,179 mill 
and in 19385, £1,238 million. N, 





One interesting Point 
which emerges from this examination is that the per 
centage of exports of British goods to our imports af 
all kinds, which in the pre-War year and again in th, 
years 1920 to 1928 approached 70 per cent., is noy 
though slowly improving, only between 50 per cent 
and 60 per cent. Therefore, not only has our total 
oversea trade declined, but within that decline the 
fall in exports of British goods has been more pv. 
nounced than the fall in our imports. And furthe 
an analysis of our trade figures shows that our greyt 
basic industries,’ coal, iron and steel, cotton and Wool, 
though still playing the largest part in our export trade 
have lost some of their old predominance. In 193 
the value of our cotton exports in relation to the tot, 
ralue of all exports of British goods was 24 per cent, 
and is now only 14 per cent. Coal and iron and steed), 
both formerly around 10 per cent., have declined to 
about 8 per cent. and 9 per cent. respectively, whikt 7 
woollen and worsted manufactures account for approxi. § 
mately the same proportion, 7 per cent., in both yearn, 
The declines have been offset by an increase in the 
importance of some lesser industries and trades. 
Trave Wirn THE Empire. 

Very interesting are the figures disclosed by Mr. Beckett 
concerning our trade with the Empire. It appears that 
our exports of British goods to countries of the Empire, 
the proportion of which in 1913 was 37.2 per cent., com. 
pared with 62.8 per cent. to foreign countries, have steadily 
increased in recent years, until now nearly one-half goes 
to the Empire—47.8 per cent., against 52.2 per cent, 
to foreign countries. Indeed, the value of British exports 
sent to Empire countries is now slightly above the pre-War 
level, so that the entire decrease shown in our exports 
is on account of the smaller-takings by foreign countries. 
Of Empire countries, the Union of South Africa now 
absorbs more British goods than in 1913 and occupies 
the second place to India, which retains the lead, though 
with a greatly reduced total value and proportion of our 
export trade. There have also been some interesting 
changes as regards the foreign markets for our goods. 
In 1913 the lead was taken by Germany, the United 
States, France and Argentina. The countries remain the 
same, but the United States now occupies first place 
and Germany second. Nevertheless, the actual value of 
goods taken by America is now little over two-thirds of 
the 1913 figure, and that by Germany less than one-half 
Russia has fallen from the fifth place to the twentieth. 

It must not be supposed that Mr. Beckett refrained from 
making some interesting comments with regard to the 
progress of his own Bank and also concerning such 
problems as those relating to international stabilisation. 
There was never a time, however, when it was more 
important that our bankers should take a world-wide 
view of the economic situation and for that reason I 
have singled out from Mr. Beckett’s speech those parts 
dealing more especially with our international trade. 
Artuur W. Kippy. 
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Financial Notes 


FAVOURABLE MARKETS. 
Tur Stock Markets during the past week have been under the 
shadow of the national mourning and on Tuesday, the House 
was closed and business was practically suspended throughout 
the City. At the same time, the tone of markets, as a whole, 
has been favourable, one of the chief influences being the 
settlement of the coal dispute. This event was the occasion of 
deep satisfaction, for, at the present time, anything in the 












nature of an industrial dispute would have been quite out of 4 





harmony with the spirit of national unity which may be s 

to have been intensified by the unifying influence of a national 

sorrow. Not unnaturally, therefore, there has been a general 

improvement during the week in the shares of industrial com 

panies, while a further good feature has been the rise in home 
(Continued on page 195.) 
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Financial Notes 
(Continued from page 194.) 


stocks, occasioned by the decision of the House of 
h regard to the rating question. 
x * %* * 
Sounp Crry (Fits), Liwirep. 

All the present indications suggest considerable activity 
jn the near future in new capital issues, and among these is an 
issue to be made next week of 135,000 6 per cent. cumulative 
participating preference shares of £1 each at par and 135,000 
ordinary shares of 5s. each at 6s. per share in Sound City: 
(Films), Limited. The company will be engaged in the 
production of British pictures, the demand for which appears 
to be steadily increasing. Preliminary details which have 
peen published state that for the current year earnings are 
estimated at a figure equal to over six times the 6 per cent. 
preference dividend and sufficient to pay the full participating 
dividend to which the Preference shares are entitled, leaving 
a large balance for the Ordinary shares. The issue is being 
sponsored by the British Pacific Trust, Limited, and 
subscription lists are to open and close next Tuesday. 


railway § 
Lords wit 


* * * 1% 


BANKING IN AUSTRALIA. 

At the recent annual meeting of the Union Bank of Australia, 
the Chairman, the Hon. Edmund W. Parker, was able to 
present a very satisfactory report. This was the more 
welcome, as, in Australia, as here, conditions for bankers 
have been difficult through the low interest charges on loans. 
Nevertheless, gross profits increased by over £23,000 and the 
balance-sheet is a thoroughly liquid one. When dealing withthe 
general conditions in the Commonwealth and New Zealand 
Mr. Parker said that although the balance of trade in Aus- 
tralia’s favour declined last year by £27,485,000, as compared 
with the year to June, 1934, the tendency since last June had 
been reversed, showing a good balance in favour of the Com- 
monwealth. Last year’s decline was, of course, connected 
with the lower value of the wool clip. Dealing with the big 
improvement since in the wool situation, Mr. Parker referred 
to the increase in bales sold and the rise in prices. 

A. W. K. 





| Thisis no estimate but the actual 


result of an “Old Equitable” 
policy paid in 1933 on death 
at age 73. 
Assurance effected in 1882. 
Original sum, £500. 


Sum paid at death, £1,469. 
Total premiums received, £578. 


(A list of claims is published annually.) 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


(founded 1762) 


19 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 2. 





THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 
(Incorpsrated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 
Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 2. 
WNst End Office, Temporary Address : Norway House, Cockspur Street, 
London, S.W. 1. 


Paid up Capital ... £4,500,000 
Reserve Fund ee £2,475,000 
Currency Reserve al Pe aa ead ant £2,000,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter £4,500,000 


Letters of Credit and Drafts are issued and banking business of every 
description is transacted through the numerous branches of the Bank 
throughout Australia and New Zealand. Deposits for fixed periods received. 





COMPANY MEETING 





UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA 
AN IMPROVED POSITION 


THE CHAIRMAN’S REPORT 


PresipInc at the meeting of the Union Bank of Australia, Ltd., 
held at 71 Cornhill, London, E.C., on January 27th, the Hon. 
Edmund W. Parker (Chairman), in moving the adoption of the 
report, expressed regret at the great loss sustained by the Empire 
in the death of King George, and at his request shareholders rose 
and stood in silence for a few moments. 

Continuing, the Chairman said: During the past twelve months 
the business of the Bank has continued to be very difficult, and the 
low rates of interest that’ we can charge on our advances, as I told 
you.last year, cut heavily into our efforts to make profits. There is 
no improvement either in the rates of exchange, the profit on which 
remains at a very low point; altogether we have not had an easy 
time, but on the whole I hope that you will consider the balance- 
sheet that we are submitting to you today is satisfactory. 


Our net profit, after providing for all bad and doubtful debts, 
amounts to £214,984, to which is added the amount brought forward, 
£111,030, making together a sum of £326,015 as compared with the 
figures of our balance-sheet at February 28th, 1934, £304,032, or an 
increase in the balance of profits available of about £22,000. Out 
of the balance available we have declared a dividend of 24 per cent., 
which makes a return of 5 per cent. for the year, free of British 
income tax. 

Statistics showed a decrease for the last twelve months in the 
exports of £10,684,000, which is almost entirely due to the lower 
value of the wool clip, while imports show an increase of £16,801,000, 
which is probably due to the very good prices received for the wool 
clip of the previous season. 

Altogether Australia’s balance of trade was £27,485,000 less 
favourable for the year to June, 1935, by comparison with the year 
to June, 1934, but since June, 1935, the tendency is in the other 


| direction, and shows a good balance in favour of the Commonwealth. 


Trade in the world generally continues in very small compass, and 

I do not think. that any great improvement can be expected until 

the many and manifold restrictions which militate against a renewal 

of general trade by the various countries of the world are removed. 
The report was unanimously adopted. 





YOKOHAMA SPECIE BANK Ltd. 


(Incorporated in Japan.) 
ESTABLISHED 1880. 


Capital Subscribed and Fully Paid... aaa Yen 100,000,000 
Reserve Fund eee ia aaa ia Yen 127,450,000 


Head Ofice: YOKOHAMA. Branches at Alexandria, Batavia, 
Berlin, Bombay, Calcutta, Canton, Dairen (Dalny), Fengtien (Mukden), 
Hamburg, Hankow, Harbin, Honolulu, Hong Kong, Hsinking, 
Karachi, Kobe, London, Los Angeles, Manila, Moji, Nagasaki, 
Nagoya, New York, Osaka, Paris, Peiping, Rangoon, Rio de Janeiro, 
San Francisco, Seattle, Semarang, Shanghai, Singapore, Sourabaya, 
Sydney, Tientsin, Tokyo, Tokyo (Marunouchi), Tsingtao, Yingkow. 

The Bank buys and receives for collection Bills of Exchange, issues 
Drafts and Telegraphic Transfers and Letters of Credit on above 
places and elsewhere, and transacts General Banking Business. 
Deposits received for fixed periods at rates to be obtained on 
application. H. KANO, London Manager. 


London Office: 7 Bishopsgate, E.C. 2. 








ROYAL BANK OF SCOTLAND © 


Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1727. 


Capital (fully paid) - - - - £3,780,192 | 
Rest or Reserve Fund - - - £3,857,143 
Deposits - - - - - - £64,009,174 





World-wide facilities for Banking 
Business of every description. 


LONDON OFFICES—City: 3 Bishopsgate, E.C. 2; 
8 West Smithfield, E.C. 1. 
West End—Drummonds: 49 Charing Cross, S.W. 1. 
Western: Burlington Gardens, W. 1. 

(Formerly Branch of Bank of England.) 


Bond Street: 64 New Bond St., W. 1. 
249 Branches throughout Scotland, 
HEAD OFFICE: EDINBURGH. 


Associated Bank: WILLIAMS DEACON’S BANK Ld. 
(Members of the London Bankers’ Clearing House.) 
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We know only one way 
of building. The mat- 
erial must be without 
fault, the workmanship 
such as a craftsman is 
proud to call his own. 
The result is in every 
Browne & Lilly Build- 
ing. It looks good be- 
cause it is good. That's 


| ONE STANDARD 
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“The Spectator” Crossword No, 17; 


By ZENO 


[A tails of one guinea will be given to the sender of the 
correct solution of this week’s crossword puzzle to be 5 bai 
Envelopes should be marked ** Crossword Puzzle,” ang yes : 
be received not later than first post on Tuesday. No ern 
will be opened before noon on Tuesday. Solutions should be 






































































































































the kind of building the form appearing below. The name of the winner willl ly 
you want. published in our next issue. Envelopes containing Solutions 
were ney ae must bear a three-halfpenny stamp, otherwise they are Surcharge 
CATALOGUE S.R., on delivery.] 
showing Bungalows, Club 
pacar a estoy etc., 
So 303 aot zarages, reennouses, l 2 3 4 5 H 
CHILDREN’S DEN, as illustrated, £26 :6 :0 Selldings - all a | | | | ° ! r 
9 10 11 $12 |13 |14 | 
BROWNE & LILLY, LTD. | o | | BE 
THAMES SIDE, READING. is ic 
’Phone: Reading 4489. *Grams: Portable, Reading. | | | 
17 a | | | 
MILK 
It gives you eT FP] Ta 
— ° e . 22 23 24 25 26 427 
SS ., in digestible form | 
28 29 30 | Ss 
If plain milk is a little heavy, | 
especially at bedtime—then have a 
cup of Allenburys Diet instead. 31 32 33 
Prepared from fresh cream milk, it is 
specially treated in manufacture to | 
make it light and digestible and the 34 
addition of whole wheat and 
=< Vitamin D adds to its nutritive 
FROM ALL CHEMISTS ualities. There’s no better food 
PRICES or giving new energy after a tiring 
2/1, 4/- & 7/6 day, and it is an ideal nightcap. ACROSS 5. rev. Interjection. 
i 1, What William and Mary 6. rev. What a violinist mut 
each possessed, with each a do before he takes his bow! 
All nb D I EK j ' sovereign? 7. What she is about is debut. 
e u ry ~ 7. Avoid (with 18). able. 
9, Son of Ge. 8. “The peaceful . 
12, One who is second or third The Hairy Gown and Mossy 
in a Tripos. Cell. 7 
15. Mauls curio (anag.). 10. rev. Ww hat you'll acquire by 
16. rev. In 14. making hay while the su 


THE most magically revitalising 

ERS Y holiday in the world is a stay in 
the Sunshine Land of Jamaica. The 

MONTH OF whole constitution is recharged with 
vigour and the joy of life. 

For the active there is plenty of 
sport. Golf, Fishing, Swimming, 
Shooting, Dancing and Bridge. 

For the restful there is gorgeous 
scenery, a charming change of 
environment with all the amenities 
of first-class catering. 


ow JAMAICA 


WRITE FOR DESCRIPTIVE BOOKLET, 
THE WEST INDIA COMMITTEE, 
14 Trinity Square, London, E.C. 3. 



























THE SHAFTESBU RY HOMES 


“ARETHUSA” TRAINING SHIP 


have in 92 years prepared over 33,000 children 
for a useful life. 


1,100 poor boys and 

girls are now being 

trained to be useful 
citizens. 


Here are two happy girls from one 
of the Homes. 





PLEASE SEND A 
DONATION TO-DAY. 





164 Shaftesbury Avenue, 
London, W.C. 2. 








17. To be meticulous, a place shines. 
one should not stand in, 11, Competent covered with a 

19, Noiseless vase ? set of clothes. 

21. in 2. 13. Russian riots. 

22. Vowels. 14. The short walk is over, a 


an end. 


23. Cry of a buck. * 
ce 7 across. 


25. rev. “One that lov’d not Ln o. ; ’ 
vi "4 vell.”’ 20. Urgent a als. 
97. In reel aagitaal ia ‘ie. + 5 ee 
28. ‘“. .. her honour, or her what they mean.” 
' 26. rev. ‘* And the mute Silene 
new brocade, 26. fe § 


. along, 
*Less Philomel will deigna 
Song.” 
29. A shout of welcome. 
that 32. 21. 
33. Part of an innings. 


Forget her prayers, or miss a 
masquerade.” 

30. Be a daughter of Zeus and 
Mnemosyne. 

31. “ All earthly things 
bless¢d morning 33. 
Were ... joy and warn- 
ing.’’—Masefield. 

34. An alleged Christian King 
of Abyssinia (two words). 


DOWN 

. Mundane practice ? 

. Condition after a turmoil 
of air ? 

. What to use to catch a 
melody ! 

. You will be caught in the 
act leading one on. 


SOLUTION TO 
CROSSWORD NO. 174 


eye CF w= 


SOLUTION NEXT WEEK 


174 is Miss Harris, 4 
Fairfield Lane, Barrow-in-Furness. 


The winner of Crossword No. 














WESTMINSTER, Victoria, S.W. 1. Vic, 0283. 
Evenings at 8.30. Mats. Thurs. & Sat. at 2.30, 
GROUP THEATRE PRODUCTION, 


THE DOG BENEATH THE SKIN 











by W. H. AUDEN & C. ISHERWOOD. 
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Rates for Prepaid Classified Advertisements 


Two Shillings per line (a line averages 36 letters). 


line charged as a line. 
6 insertions ; 5% for 13; 74% fo 


r 26; and 10% for 52. 


l _ Headings displayed in CAPITALS occupying the equivalent to a 
Vouchers sent only to advertisers whose announcements exceed 9 lines. Series discounts 


: 23% for 


Instructions should reach THE SPECTATOR Office, 


99 Gower Street, London, W.C. 1, with ‘emittance to ensure insertion, not later than Tuesday of each week. 





PERSONAL 


SCHOLARSHIPS 


LECTURES 





NEVER ENDING DEMAND for cast-off Clothing 

for Women, Child:en and particularly for Men 
arises daily in our work » mong the poor of East London. 
Parcels, enclosing name and address, gratefully acknow- 
Jedged by the Rev. PERCY INESON, EAST END MISS- 
ION, Central Hall, 3 Bromley Street, Commercial 
Road, Stepney, E. 1. 


U PAIR Lady desires another to live with and share 
A work of small country house, Hampshire ; garden, 
car, must be fond of children.—bBox No. A639. 








OOKPLATES.—Your own private design. Stamp for 
B details. —CLARKE, Lane Head, Windermere. 





NFERIORITY COMPLEX ?—Write for Free Book 
“Tean...and I will.”"—BRITISH INSTITUTE OF 
PracticaL PsycHoLoay, Lrp.,1(BR)Ludgate Hill, E.C.4. 





The incidence of Summer Time 
Helps fill our joyful cup, 

TOM LONG assists the “* filling,” 
And of course, the “lighting up.” 





= 





APPOINTMENTS, &e., VACANT AND 


WANTED 


SCHOOL, 
HEADMASTERSHIP. 





WORCESTER. 


— 


The Governors invite applications for the Head- 
mastership which will become vacant at the end of 
July next. 

Full particulars of the School will be found in the 
Public Schools Year Book. 

For further information regarding saJary and con- 
ditions of appointment application should be made to 

THE CLERK TO THE GOVERNORS, 

9 College Green, Worcester. 

Applications should be sent in on or before Saturday, 
February 29th. 





HE LIVERPOOL COUNCIL OF SOCIAL SERVICE 
is about to appoint an officer for special work in 
connection with young persons of 18 to 24 years of age. 
Salary £350-£500 according to experience and qualifica- 
tions. The post will be tenable for three years.—Further 
particulars and forms of application obtainable from 
the SECRETARY, Liverpool Council of Social Service, 
14 Castle Street, Liverpool, 2. 








COMMERCIAL, SECRETARIAL AND 
TRAINING COLLEGES 





AR EXAMINATIONS.—An increasing List of 

Successes. Six successes out of seven entries, 

September, 1985. —DAVIES’S, Sussex House, 1 Holland 
Park, W.11. Telephone: Park 4414/5. 


> 


Principal; Miss J. R. Bacon, M.A., Cambridge. 





HOLLOWAY 
(University of London). 


COLLEGE 


The Easter Term commences on Saturday, April 25th, 
1936. The College prepares women students for the 
London degrees in Science and Arts. ‘Ten Entrance 
Scholarships, fromr £40 to £80 a year, and several 
Exhibitions of not more than £35, tenable for three 
years, will be offered for competition in March, 1936. 
—For further particulars, apply to the SECRETARY, 
Royal Holloway College, Englefield Green, Surrey. 





HE QUEEN’S SECRETARIAL COLLEGE, 
67 Queen’s Gate, London, 8.W. 7, 
provides an efficient training in delightful surroundings. 
ALL SECRETARIAL SUBJECTS TAUGHT. 
Seven months’ Intensive Course, £55. 
Prospectus on application. Western 6939. 








GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


AWNES SCHOOL, AMPTHILL.—Public School on 

individual lines for girls from 10-19. Playing fields. 

park, woodland 93 acres. Riding, Swimming. Girls are 

prepared for usual examinations and for the University 

entrance or may specialise in Languages Art, Music 
Domestic Science. Fees £120-180 p.a. 








ECENTLY opened Domestic Science House, at- 

tached to Girls’ Boarding School, lovely part of 

Devon. Vacancy for one student. Half fees. Term 
just beginning.—Box No. A640. 


MARY BUSS 
SCHOLARSHIP. 


TRAVELLING 


se 


One or two Travelling Scholarships of about £130 each 
will be awarded in March, 1936, for the study of 
educational methods abroad, to women fully qualified 
as Secondary School Teachers. 

Candidates should (1) hold a University Degree or its 
equivalent; (2) hold a Certificate of efficiency -as a 
Teacher ; (3) have experience of five years’ teaching in 
a Secondary School; (4) undertake to carry out a 
satisfactory scheme of study abroad and report thereon. 

Applications, with five copies of letter and of not more 
than three recent testimonials, to be made before 
March Ist, to the SECRETARY, F.M.B. Travelling 
Scholarship, North London Collegiate School, Sandall 
Road, N.W.5. 











FOREIGN SCHOOLS 





ye. COLLE@E. 
EF Arveyes-Villars, Switzerland. 4,100 feet. Boys 


12-19. Individual education and care. Modern languages, 
—Headmaster, J. M. 5. BARNARD, M.A, 








Regular Sailings 


FARES from £110 


TRANSPACIFIC...Regular sailings 


rancisco, Seattle or 
and Japan, China, 
Low through 


between San 
Victoria, B.C., 
The Philippines. 
Fares, including the Atlantic 
Voyage, Rail across U.S.A. or 
Canada and the Pacific Voyage. 


FROM £58. 


For full particulars apply to: 


DOLLAR STEAMSHIP LINES 
And AMERICAN MAIL LINE 


General Agents: T. L. DUFF & CO., 


22 Billiter St., London, E.C.3. Tel.: MON. 0221. 
or 24 George Square, Glasgow. Tel.: CEN. 2827. 
or LOCAL TOURIST AGENTS. 








AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 





DD TO INCOME by Story or Article Writing. Sound 
L professional training by correspondence. Thousands 
of pounds earned by pupils. SAMPLE LESSON and 
Prospectus FREE.—PREMIER SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM, 
19 Premier House, Brunswick Square, London, W.C. 1. 





UTHORS’ MSS. invited for prompt publication. 

Fiction specially required. £50 cash offered for 

Poems ; particulars free.—STOCKWELL, LTD., 29 Ludgate 
Hill, London. 





ITERARY Typewtg., Trans. &c., promptly executed. 
MSS. 1s. per 1,000 words. Carbon copy 3d. per 1,000.— 
Miss M.MACFARLANE (C),44Elderton Rd. Westeliff-on-Sea. 





NA FAKE MONEY Writing Tiny Sentiments.—Highest 
N paid literary work. 56 English and American 
firms buying.—E. E. SERVICE, 1 (S), Glenside, Plymouth. 





ERFECT TYPING of MSS. by experienced pub- 
lisher’s assistant. 10d. 1,000 words.—E. STEPHEN 
Haspar, 46 Forthbridge Road, S.W.11. 





YRITE FOR PROFIT.—Make a second income in 
\ spare time. Send for free bouklet,—REGENT 
INSTITUTE (Dept. 85D), Palace Gate, W. 3. 








OF ORIENTAL 


S CHOOL 
b (University of London) 
Finsbury Circus, E.C. 2. 


(Liverpoo! Street, Broad Street and Morgate Stations.) 


STUDIES 


A Course of Six Lectures 


on » Tre r , on 
THE TECHNIQUE OF CHINESE PAINTING 
AND CALLIGRAPHY ” 
(illustrated by practical demonstrations and lantern 
slides) 
will be delivered by 
: CHIANG YEE 
(Assistant Lecturer in Chinese at the School of Oriental 
A Studies) 
on Wednesdays each week at 5.30 p.m., beginning on 
February 12th, 1936., 


SYLLABUS. 

. General Survey of Calligraphy and Painting. 
. Calligraphy :—technique and_ style. 
. Painting :—technique. - 
. Painting :—development of technique, 

composition, &e. 
5. Styles and Painters. 
6. Styles and Painters. 


moh 


a 


(Continued.) 


Admission to course of six lectures :—£1 1s, 
Tickets may be ‘obtained on apptication to the 
SECRETARY, School of Oriental Studies, Finsbury Circus, 


\ § 
UU. 





S'* NORMA™ ANGELL will speak on 
K NATIONAL DEFENCE AND THE 
COLLECTIVE SYSTEM 
at Kensington Town Hall on 
WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY STH, at 8 p.m, 


Admission free. Limited number reserved seats.— 
SECRETARY, League of Nations Union (Kensington), 


85 Abingdon Villas, W. 8. 





| Sandal or LONDON. 

A Course of Three Lectures on “* THE INSTITUTION 
OF SACRIFICE” will be given by PROF. E. O. 
JAMES, M.A., D.Litt., Ph.D., F.S.A. (Professor of 
History and Philosophy of Religion, University of Leeds) 
at KING’S COLLEGE (Strand, W.C.2) on TUESDAYS, 
FEBRUARY 4th, 11th and 18th, at 5.30. p.m. At the 
First Lecture the Chair will be taken by Rev. Prot. 
C. Ryder Smith, D.D. (Principal of Richmond College 
and Professor of Theology in the University). 

A Course of Three Lectures on “ THE POETS AND 
AUGUSTUS’ RELIGIOUS REFORMS” will be given 
by CYRIL BAILEY, M.B.E., D.Litt., F.B.A. (Fellow 


of Balliol College, Oxford) at KING'S COLLEGE 
(Strand, W.C.2) on FRIDAYS, FEBRUARY 7th, 


14th and 21st, at 5.30 p.m. At the First Lecture the 
Chair will be taken by Dr. W. R. Halliday, M.A., LL.D., 
B. Litt. (Principal of King’s College). 
ADMISSION FREE, WITHOUT TICKET. 
8. J. WORSLEY, 
Academic Registrar. 








CINEMAS 





ADEMY CINEMA, 
Oxford Street. Ger, 2931. 


A © 





ROBERT LYNEN 
in a story of adventure, 


“SANS FAMILLE” (U) 








WHERE HELP IS NEEDED 





EDUCED income and Dividends.—The Alexandra 
R Hospital for Children with Hip Disease, established 
in Bloomsbury in 1867, appeals for £1,000 annually to 
replace losses.—Any help to SECRETARY, London Offices, 
107 Southampton Row, W.C: 1, gratefully acknowledged. 








BOOKS, &c. 





HE UKRAINIAN QUESTION AND [TS IMPORT- 

ANCE TO GREAT BRITAIN. Price 13., post free 

is. 1d.—UKRAINIAN BUREAU, 27 Grosvenor Place, 
London, S.W.1. ; 
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Rates for Prepaid Classified Adverti 
Two Shillings per line (a line averages 36 letters). Headings displayed in CAPITALS occupying the equivalent to q 
line charged ¢ asaline. J ‘ouchers sent only to advertisers whose announcements exceed 9 lines. Series discounts : 24) for 
6 insertions ; ; 5% for 18; 7} Yo, for 26; and 10% for 52. Instructions should reach THE SPECTATOR ‘Ofjice, 
99 Gower Strect, Lonaon, } an oes & with remittance to ensure insertion, not later than T — of each week, 





FOR THE TABLE, &c. 





TOURS 


+, 


| HOTELS AND BOARDING HOUSES 








TAI 


N ACKIE’S PETTICOAT 
i for those who like it thi 


SHORTBREAD 






Sugared segments, in tins. 
J. W. MACKIE & 


168 Princes Street, 


3s. by inland post. 
SONS, LTD., 


Edinburgh 2. 











ETRA, PALESTINE, SYRTA 
and Luxor).—An intensely 


and 


Oa ah 
EGYPT (Cairo! 4 WINTER OR EARLY SPRING 4 
interesting tour, Feb- A : PRING HOLIDay, 


aa, 


L! ruary 14th to March 28th, conducted by Dr. Fothergill | HUNTLY, BISHOPSTEIGNTON 

n.| (seventh visit). — Write Dr. FoTHERGILL, Hensol, | Nr TEIGNMOUTH, ‘2 
Chorley Wood, Herts., or call 126 Baker Street, W. 1. | ae ie te 
*Phone, Welbeck 7088. Another party April 2nd to} Established 1873. 


25th, and one to Morocco, April 9th to 30th. 


Offers special advantages of Ec ONOMY, 





Comrort 
the best Climate in England. = 





Licut Bartas, 











WANTED TO PURCHASE 


YOUR HOLIDAY PROBLEM 


The Travel Manager will be pleased to 
advise readers regarding their holidays, 








1OLD, JEWELLERY 





SILVER 






Coins : 
Sheffield Plate, &c. 
cfler at once. 





Large or small quantities. 





BENTLEY & CC 
€5, New Bond Street (facing Brook St.)'W. 1. (May. 0651. 


y* R SURPLUS BOOKS BOUGHT 









Purchased, 

BW Exceptionaliy High Prices Paid for Old Gold (£7 oz. 
end Silver, Bracelets. Necklaces.Gold Dentures, Sovereigns, 
also Diamonds, Emeralds, Pearls, Antique Silver, 
Cash or 


FOR CASH. 


| and no charge is made for this service. 
, Enquiries should be addressed to :— 
THE TRAVEL MANAGER, 
“©THE SPECTATOR,” 
99 COWER STREET, LONDON, W.C. 1. 


) | 





Write for Hlustrated Tariff. 





| TURKISH AND Eteerric 


End Hotel, Lansdown, 
4 miles from Bath. 
Special Winter Terms, 


Pp ATH. —Brookham 

Country House, 

| Golf, Squash free. 
| 

ELGRAVE Club, Ltd. 


| | hed and breakfast, 
96 Belgrave Road, S.W. 1, 


Cotswold 
H. & C. water, 
etnicaistioaiadpdaitieitiacbabenaaee 
2 gns. weekly, 
30s. ~Surtiodane 
Victoria 3347, 


partial board, 
SECRETARY, 











$$ 








) 


HOUSES AND PROPERTIES FOR SAL 


WORCESTERSHIRE BRING 
175 rooms all with h. & c, water, 
Suites 24 new rooms with radiators, A.A. RAC 


D' ROITWICH SPA. 
E | tua. Guide from JT. CULLEY, Manager, 


BATHS HOTEL. 

































on request,—-MANAGER, 











Tweed patterns free 
Lissadell, Sligo, Irish Free State. 


J HIST PutcrS GIVEN THOMAS J. GastOs, OR TO LET 
RE: SEVENOAKS, OXTED & 
cian nian, REIGATE 
1 ONEGAL Handwoven Tweed, selected. Handknit | Telephone: Sevenoaks 1147-8 ; Oxted 240; Meigate 938 
Stockings and Wader Socks. 


F. D. 





you anything to sell. 





AVE 
to 








thousands of readers of The Spectator, Prepaid Classified 
Advertisements cost 2s. per line (36 letters) per insertion, 
and should reac "4 The Spectator Otlices, 99 Gowe r Sire et, 
Jondon, W.C.1, with remittance by Tuesd: 
week. piccounis 21°, for 6 insertions, 
74°, for 26 and 10°, for 52. 











5% for 13. 























N ACCLESFIELD SILK DRESSES 
1 in 122 patterns and shades, including lupin blue, 
leaf green, mimosa, &c., to measure from 25s, 6d. 
Selections se — on approv al. 

Vrite for Cataloque and Potterns. 
LEODIAN, SP.2, 54 Cookridge Street, 

















Leeds. 























> with strong fibrous roots, 
You cannot equal these for quality or price. 
upwards, 20s. per 1,000: 1,000 to 5,000, 
100 to 1,000, 4s. per 100. F.o.r. 
quickly.—J. GUNN & CO., Rose 
Perthshire. 

















C.w.o. 




















feaders having anything 
sell or professional services to offer, are invited 
to bring their announcements to the notice of the many 


YCOTCH Lloyd George Rasp Canes, grown in the ! 
S Highlands of Perthshire. Vigorous liealthy Plants 
and from a young Plantation. | 
5,000 and | 
25s. per 1.000, | 
Reply | 
Mount, Blairgowrie, | 


IBBETT, 


For Properties of every description in 


MOSELY, CARD & CO 
KENT, SURREY & ones ig 


THE ALISON 


ADINBURGH, 
Tgms.: ** Melcrest,” 


NOTEL.—Melville 
4Crescent, 


Edinburgh. Tel. 31295, 
I ANSDOWN GROVE HOTEL, BATH.— 600 ft. abovg 
4 sea level, south aspect, delightful grounds Newly 

! decorated. Good English cooking. Hotel omnibus free 
| From 4 guineas. 


iN 











ATLOCK 
Hydro. 


-SMEDLEY'S—Gt 


Britain's Greatest 
For Health, 


Rest or Pleasure, 270 bed- 
Inclusive terms trom 138, pe 
Two Resident Physicians, 











EFRESH YOURSELVES in’ English Country, 





'| THE INDEX TO VOLUME 155 OF 
“THE SPECTATOR” is Now Ready. 
One shilling (or 25 cents) for cach copy 

should be enclosed wih and 

addressed to:— 

Index Dept., 
*““FHE. SPECTATOR,” LTD... 
|} 99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1, England. 





instructions 





Ask for Descriptive List (3d. post free) of 180 INNS and 
fOTELS managed by the 
lp LOPLE’S REFRESHMEN 4 HOUSE ASSOCIATION, 
LTI 


Pom. lk. A, 
STREET, W. 1 


Ltp., St. Sees Geen, 193 REGENT 





URREY, TRUST INNS for excellent country 
| is quarters, situated in the loveliest: part of Surrey.— 
| Apply tor List “8,” stating requirements, to ‘ SURREY 

Trest,” Prudential Buildings, Epsom Road, Guildford. 
| 





1 St. 
Room and breakfast, 
With 


THERE to stay in Londen.—THE LODGE 

\ George’s Square, S.W. 1. 

5s. a night or 30s. weekly (one night only, 
or 2 guineas weekly. 


ds. Gd.). 





| dinner 6s. 6d. 

















RECOMMENDED BRITISH HOTELS 












BATH.—GRAND PUMP ROOM. 
BELFAST.—GRAND CENTRAL, 
BEXHILL-ON-SEA.—GRANVILLE. 
BOURNEMOUTH (Sandbanks).—HAVEN. 
BRIDGE OF ALLAN.—ALLAN WATER AND SPA, 
BRIGHTON.— ROYAL CRESCENT. 
BRIGHTON (Rottingdean).—TUDOR 
BRODICK (Arran).— DOUGLAS, 
CAMBRIDGE.—UNIVERSITY ARMS. 
CAPEL CURIG (N. Wales).—BRYN-'TYRCH. 
CHRISTCHURCH.—KING’S ARMS. 
COLWYN BAY.—PWLLYCHROCHAN, 
CRAWFORD (Lanark).—CRAWFORD. 
CRIEFF (Perths).—STRATHEARN HYDRO. 
CROMER.—GRAND HOTEL. 
DROITWICH SPA.—The WORCESTERSHIRE 

BRINE BATHS HOTEL. 
FASTBOURNE.—CAVENDISH. 

—PARK GATES. 

EDINBURGH.— ALISON, 
EDZELL (Angus).—GLENESK. 
FALMOUTH (Cornwall).—FALMOUTH. 



































CLOSE. 

























































































FELIXSTOWE.—MELKOSE. 
FILEY (Yorks.),—LINKFIELD, Primnoss VALLry, 
FORTINGALL (Perths).—FORTINGALL, 











FOWEY.— ST. CATHERINE’S. 
GLASGOW.—MORE'S, India Street. 
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GRAYSHOTT (Hants).—FOX & PELICAN, 
HASTINGS.—ALBANY. 
— QUEEN’S. 


HARROGATE.—CAIRN HYDRO. 
HUNSTANTON.—LE STRANGE ARMS & GOLF 
LINKS. 


KENMORE (Perths).—TAYMOUTH CASTLE. 
KESWICK.—KESWICK. 
KINLOCH RANNOCH (Perths). 
LEAMINGTON SPA.—ALKERTON HOUSE, 
—REGENT. 
LEATHERHEAD.—RED HOUSE. 
LOCH AWE (Argyllshire).—LOCHL AWE. 
LONDON.—CLIFTON, Welbeck St., W.1. 
—CROFTON, Queen's Gate, S.W. 7 
—DE VERE, Kensington, W. 
—THACKERAY, Gt. Russell St., 
—UNITED SERVICES, 
Rd., 8.W.7. 
MALVERN. ROYAL FOLEY. 
MANCHESTER.—BOWDON HYDRO. 
MATLOCK.—SMEDLEY’S. 
MONMOUTH.—BEAUFORT ARMS. 
MORETONHAMPSTEAD.—MANOR HOUSE. 
MUNDESLEY.—GRAND HOTEL. 
NAIRN (Nairnshire).—GOLF VIEW. 
—ROYAL MARINE, 


W.C.1. 
98, 102 Cromwell 


E.C, 4, an 
January 


Lp, 
Gower 


93 and 99 Fetter Lane, 


London, 
Street, London, W.C. ; 


Friday, 


LOCH RANNOCH. 





’ 


OBAN.—GREAT WESTERN, 
—-STATLION HOTEL. 

OVERSTRAND (nr. Cromer) 
PERTH.—STATION HOTEL, 
PITLOCHRY.—ATHOLL PALACE. 
PORTREE (Isle of Skye).—ROYAL. 

PORT ST. MARY (1.0.M.).—PERWICK BAY. 
RHOSNEIGR (Anglesey).—BAY. 


—OVERSTRAND. 





ST. ANNES-ON-SEA.—GRAND. 
ST. IVES (Cornwall)—TREGENNA CASTLE, 


ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA.—ADELPHI. 

ST. MAWES (Cornwall).—SHIP & CASTLE, 

SCOURIE (Sutherland).—SCOU RIE. 

SELBY (Yorks).—LONDESBOROUGH ARMs. 

SHREWSBURY (nr.).-HAWKSTONE PK., Weston 

SIDMOUTH.—BELMONT. 

SOU THPORT.—HESK ETH PK., HYDRO Hore, 
—PRINCE OF WALES HOTEL. 

SOUTHSEA.—PENDRAGON, 

STRATHPEFFER SPA (Ross-shire).-BEN WYVIS 

STROUD (nr.), Rodborough Common.—BEAR INN, 

TAMWORTH (Statfs).—CASTLE. 

TEIGNMOUTH (Bishopsteignton).—HUNTLY. 


TINTERN.— BEAUFORT. 

TORQUAY. Brig ve N COURT PRIVATE, 
— PALACE. 
—Ré SEIN H 





ALL. 
WALTHAM CROSS (Herts).-T HEOBALD’S 


PARK, 





d published by Tue Spectator, Lrp., at their offices, 
$1, 1996. 
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